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SKETCHES OF THE LATER ENGLISH POETS. 
No. I.—CRABBE. 

Although Crabbe has enjoyed no sparing meed of applause from many whose 
praise was of itself a passport to distinction, his admirers have hitherto been 
select rather than numerous. We think that he has not yet been honoured ac- 
cording to his deserts. At no period of his career, perhaps, can he have been 
justly called a popular writer: of late, he has certainly been undeservedly 
neglected. As regards the present generation of readers, this is easily account- 
ed for. In aspect and manner, our poet belongs in some degree, to a former 
age. The author, whose earlier efforts were fostered by Burke, whose tales 
had been criticised by Johnson, and had beguiled the sufferings of Fox during 
his last illness, was lost amidst the crowd of brilliant writers that rose to 
celebrity after the commencement of the present century. And although he 
reappeared, after a long ivterval, with powers mellowed and confirmed by time ; 
still he might, in some measure, be regarded as one of an obsolete school, by | 
those who were engrossed by the dazzling productions of Scott, and Southey, 
and Byron. ‘The ecaptivations of a new vein of poetic imagery, rich, fanciful, 
and picturesque beyond precedent, would naturally divert the multitude of 
readers from an author who still adbered to the older fashion, and who made no 
attempt to recommend the strict and often homely truth of his pictures, by 
splendour of colouring or variety of tone, by the romance of his fables, or the , 
dignity of his personages. But the temporary excitement, whether of novelty 
or of fashion, has now subsided ; and our author and his illustrious rivals are 
alike denizens of the past. The time is perhaps arrived, when we may better 
perceive and appreciate the relative truth of their Jabours. The opinion gene- 
rally prevalent as to the character of Crabbe’s writings, would of itself prove 
how little they have been consulted by the mass of readers. We believe that 
by the majority of these he would he represented as the painter par excellence 
of vice, indigence, and misery ; the harsh anatomist of all unlovely diseases of 
the moral and physical world, apt and diligent in his ungrateful occapation, but 
destitute of the capacity to conceive or enjoy those fairer creations, which are | 
Poetry's chosen offspring. And yet how false and unjust will such a description 
appear to those who are conversant with our author:—how much of unaffected 
beauty and generous feeling—what a store of genial, quiet humour and original | 
reflection were here overlooked! He was, indeed, too clear-sighted and honest 





: , ; | i e he passage ins > ; 
to substitute mere pleasant inventions for the real lineaments of life and nature, |" the close of the passage is 4 happy instance of our author's skill in 


which he had closely inspected ere he ventured to portray. His pursuit of | 
truth, it must be confessed, often led him amidst scenes which rarely attract 
the idler or the visionary: he came forth as the chronicler of common life ; | 
aud how frequently is the web of daily existence chequered with sombre 
colours! Yet his eye could recognise beanty in the lowliest places: he was 
no wilful maligner of human nature ; but resolutely gazed upon it in its rudest | 


aspect, and with a master’s hand transferred its lights and shadows to his can-~ 


vass. Herein his merit resides ;—the secret of his genius Jay in a perspicacity 
which allowed no detail of his subject to escape him, and a conscientiousness | 
that refused to decorate it with foreign ornaments. In the scenes with which ' 
he was most conversant, the shade predominated over the sunshine: in his cha- | 
racters we see evil blended with, and at times quenching the good ; it was thus | 
with the men by whom he was surrounded. It cannot be objected to him, that 
one circumstance of care or suffering is overcharged in the description; his | 
delineation may be stern, but it is no caricature. Although he feared not to, 
record what he knew, he wrote no “scandalous chronicle ’’ of human nature. 
He strictly fulfilled the purpose so well announced in his own words :— | 
* Come then fair Truth, and let me clearly see 
The minds I paint, as they are seen in thee! 
To me their merits and their faults impart 
Give me to say, ‘Frail Being, such thou art ;” 
And clearly let ne view the naked human heart.” ; 
Such being the author's object, it were unfair to condemn the sobriety of his 
pictures, unless it appear that he has omitted the beauties, or exaggerated the 
defects of their original. 
And what, then, was the real aspect of life as it presented itself to Crabbe's 
observation! A brief advertence to the circumstances of his history will best 
answer this question. He was born in humble life, inan obscure fishing village, 
situated on a stormy and sterile coast. His vouth was passed in indigence, 
surrounded by a rude and miserable race, depredators on land, smugglersat sea ; 
and although some care had been bestowed on his education, it perhaps served | 
only to make him a sulitary amongst the rugged companions, with whom he was 
in perpetual contact. Thus he spent the first years of his life, in uncertain and | 
repulsive labours, in the eager acquisition of such knowledge as he could snatch at 
intervals, observant and restless, and impatient of a destiny to which he felt him- 
self superior. Still young, he set forth,—poor and friendless, unsupported save by 
hope, and the love of an amiable girl to whom he was betrothed,—to try his for- 
tune asa literary adventurer, in the metropolis. Here he was fated to gain an 
early insight into the sadder features of life. For months he struggled with | 
misfortune in every shape: the sickness of hope deferred: neglect, disappvint- | 
ment, nay, the presence of actual want, were thoroughly experienced ; and left 
an impression on his mind which no subsequent prosperity could efface. At 
length the generous notice of Burke* made him friends, and raised him from 
misery to competence. He assumed the clerical profession ;—and after a short 
attendance on his noble patron, the Duke of Rutland, returned to converse, asa 
village curate, with the accidents and characters of humble life, and to observe 
in others the vicissitudes which he bad himself practically learned to endure. In 
the height of his celebrity, when courted by the wealthy and the illustrious, 
these scenes were ever present to his mind ; doubly impressed, by the force of 
early recollection, and by the experience gathered from his later duties. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that such were his chosen themes,—for here he felt 
his knowledge and bis power. And, far from exclaiming against the occasional 
harshness of his pictures, we rather marvel that one so rudely nurtured, and so 
sternly taught, should have attained the maturity of bis powers, with a disposi- 
tion so unspoiled as his,—an eye so keenly alive to those better traits which re- 
deem the characters of degradation, and so pure a Jove of wature as he preserved 


to the last. This may be ascribed, partly to a certain inexpertness, which dis- | 


abled him, in boyhood, from partaking in the sports and occupations of his com- 
panions, and preserved him from the contagion of their habits, by estranging 
him fram their pursuits; and stiil more, to the natural gift of a cheerful and 
buoyant temper, which sustained him amidst hardships that would have crushed 
or embittered one less happily endowed. His early attachment to a pure and 
excellent woman also contributed to keep his heart sound, and to animate his 
efforts, and thus, by a singular felicity in his fortune, after a hard struggle with 
obscure and degrading circumstances,—with want, and anxiety, and neglect,— 
he brought to the enjoyment of better days a mind more evenly poized and cum- 
plete, according to the measure of its original endowments, than it generally 
falls to their lot to preserve who have passed through so severe an ordeal. The 


blessing was its own reward. The record of his long and honoured career, en- | 


lightened by benevolence, and intellectual activity, and domestic affections, pre- 
sent us the image of a happiness which we feel to be as rare as it was, in this 





* It is delightful to read of the prompt benevolence with which this gifted man be- 
friended an unknown youtn, who brought no recommendation but his wreichedness 
and his talents. He had applied, but in vain, to many others high in station « and it 
is to Burke s liberal kindness that he owed his relief from actual starvation, and af- 
terwards his introduction to that notice which assured him celebrity. Such incidents 
ought not to be lightly passed over—they honour human nature. _ 


instance, well deserved. Jt is the accoinplishment of that older poet's wish,— 
. Frui paratis, et valido mii, 
Latcé, dones —et, precor, integra 
Cam mepte—nec turpem senectam 
egere, nec cithara carentem 

Crabbe was deficient in imaginatiun. ‘The poem of Sir Eustace Grey would 
suffice to prove this, were other proof wanting. But the power with which 
realities attracted his mind repressed the exercise of this faculty, and determined 
his preference for a class uf composition, in which bis unrivalled accuracy of 
perception, and his graphic vigour found entire occupation. It is as a descriptive 
poet that he sought to excel; by his success in this capacity he must be judged 
It would be unreasonable to reproach him for the absence of qualities foreign to 
the object he pursued. And if we examine his writings with the due advertence 
to their aim, which is a chief duty of honest criticism, how admirable will his 
success appear! What vivid truth in his landscapes! Every featare is brought 
out with precision—every touch tells; yet the effect, as a whole, is periect 
His epithets are pregnant with feeling, and bespeak a familiar acquaintance with 
the object represented. Nothing is vague or inconsistent; his accessaries are 
in the finest keeping, and aid the conception of the reader. Our poet does not 
love to generalize, but executes his task with a careful and firm hand, producing 


| his effect by a series of well-chosen details, each confirming the impression he 


seeks to convey, His choice of subjects may be objected to by the fastidious 
True, he depicts no Tempé or Arcadia; bis scenes are drawn from our work- | 
day world, nor has he always selected even here the fairest portions. His ac- 
quaintance with the richer beanties of nature was not extensive. Yet he could 
discern a charm in the wild and barren places of the earth; and the boldness 
with which he has preserved their express features is in our eyes a merit of the 
highest order, With all our love for ideal beauty, we should have regretted his | 
departure from a province peculiarly his own, in pursuit of embellishments be- | 
longing to another region. Each has its own place and season; and we deem | 
it the highest excellence of Crabbe's descriptive passages, as works of art, that 


a 
some vivid trait which arouses a tribe of forgotten associations,—some personifica- 
tion, embodying & truth which had lain in our minds indistinct and naked entil 
now. His power in depicting the features and essential forma of common life 
bespeaks the practised observer ; and he traces the workings of the passions on 
every variety of character, with a precision the result of a profound knowledge 
of humanity. Atevery step we are met by a new incitement to reflection and 
inquiry. But this isnot all To Crabbe we are in a great measure indebted 
for the discovery of the thrilling interest claimed by the sorrows and accidents 
of obscure life ® province upon whieh the eye of genius had seldom before 
ventured to look with earnestness and patience. He has displayed the fallacy of 
many idle impressions, touching the humble and the poor, which indifference 
alone could have allowed to exist so long undisturbed. From the haunts of 
toil and indigence he brings the personages of a drama, grave and mournfal, 
indeed, but fraught #ith instruction to the stodentof human nature. With the 
eloquence of the poet, and the sympathetic earnestness of a fellow-sufferer, he 
displays the true citcumstances of life stroggling with want and care,—its 
stern passiuns,—its patient virtues,—its scenes of squalid distress, or of decent 
poverty,—the endurance, the ambition, the despair of this neglected sphere of 
existence. In this be has done good service. We bad need of a faithful 


) chronicler to tell us what our poorer fellow mortals feel, and suffer, and enjoy 


and if the record be rather sad than cheerful, it is well that we should be 


| awakened to the knowledge that it is so, On purely asthetic grounds, his 
| advertence to this topic is commendable. The subject was new and striking 


its development, in the bands of a master like Crabbe, affords abundant food for 
all the soft and strong emotions, and is susceptible of genuine poetic elevation, 
nay, sublimity., For itcannot be too often repeated—that the soul of poetry is 
truth; and none but asckly judgment will be offended by ite accents, merely 
because it is too faithfulto be evermore prophesving smooth things. 

Such detached passags as we can extract afford but little indication of a 
whole, carefully wrougit out by a series of progressive touches, the effect of 
which is heightened by their accumulation. But the force of such individual 


they are so perfectly sincere, so free frum any intermixture of a character at | pictures as the following, must be recognised by every reader. Let us begin 


Variance with the appropriate features of the scene. | 
It is impossible, in an article like the present, to display his excellence in this 
department by adequate specimens. ‘Those which we select, almost at random, | 
are not offered as such: they can be but viewed as fragments, which louse much 
of their force, by being separated from the context. Here is an autumn scene, | 
the calm repose of which must, we think, be felt by every lover of nature. The | 





combining his observation of external objects with the moral progress of his 
story. 


It was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 


And earth's ripe treasures met the admiring eye, 
As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost, 
Appears with more magnificence and cost ;— 
The wet and heavy grass, where feet had strayed, 
Not yet erect, the wauderer's way betrayed ; 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepening rill ; 
The morning breeze had urged the quickening mill ; 
Assembled rooks had winged their seaward flight, 

By the same passage to return at night, 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite: 

Then turned him back, and left the noisy throng, 

Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along. 

Long yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around, 
Choked the small stream and hushed the feeble sound ; 
While the dead foliage dropt from Joftier trees, 

Our Squire beheld not with his wonted ease, 

But to his own reflections made reply— 

And said aloud,—" Yes, doubtless, we must die |" 


The freshness and truth of Crabbe’s sea views could only have been produced 


by one who, from early youth, had known the aspect of the deep in all its | 


changes. He loved it as a familiar friend, and was ever happiest when within 
reach of its sound. Had his poems no other merit, they would be dear to us 
for the sake of this ocean-love of his. How fondly he dwells on the picture 
that memory was continually bringing before him! 


Pleasant it was to see the sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or on the ocean dive, 

With eager scream, or when they dropping gave 
Their closing wing to sail upon the wave :— 
Then, as the winds and waters raged around, 
And breaking billows mixed their deafening sound, 
They on the rolling deep securely hung, 

And calmly rode the restless waves among. 

Nor pleased it less around me to behold, 

Far up the beach, the yeasty sea-foam roiled; 
Or from the shore upborne, to see on high 

Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly, 

While the salt spray that clashing billows fort, 
Crave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 


This, however graphic and instinct with the trae marine flavour, is far from 
| being the best of his sea pictures. They abound in all his poems, and form a 
series which it would be difficult to paralle! in the works of any other author. 


We must add one more extract of this class, ere we proceed to another de- | 


partment of our author's labours,—it is a specimen of the striking power with 
which he details the aspect of sterility and desolation. No descriptive poetry, 
| with which we are acquainted, surpasses in force the terrible reality of the fol- 
lowing picture. It has all the vigour, without the exaggeration, of those won- 
derful sketches of desert barrenness in Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea Voyage. 


Lo' where the heath, with withering brake grown o'er, 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence « length of burning sand appears, 
Where the thin harvest wayes its withered ears ; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o'er the land, and rob the blighted eye 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
Aad tothe ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies, nodding, mock the hope of toil, 
There the blue bugioss paints the sterile soil. 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mal'ow waves her silky leaf; 

O'er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betrayed by mam, then left for man to scorn 
Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose ; 
Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 
Exposing most where most it gilds distress. 


A similar vigour of touch distinguishes Crabbe’s sketches of human character. 
They are drawn ad ricum: the great book of nature alone could have supplied 
him with such a multitode of figures, so life-like. distinct, and full of genuine 

| character. At every page we start on recognising some known individual,— 


with a mournful seene—it is the house of Poverty :~— 
There is you souse that holds the parish-poor, 
Whose wallsof mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
These, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the doll whee! hums doleful through the day ,-— 
There children dwell, who know no parents’ care ; 
Parents, wis know no cbildren’s love, dwell there ! 
Heart-brokm matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken*wves, and mothers never wed ; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And cripple age with more than childhood-feare , 

, The lame, -be blind,-—and, far the happiest they ! 

| The mopirg idiot, and the madman gay. 


Another step, and we approach the last act of the tragedy. Nay, turn not 
aside, but look os) and learn to be pitiful. [tis a lesson we need to have often 
repeated .— 
How would you bear to draw your latest breath 
Where all that’s wretched paves the way to death! 
Such is that room, which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 
Vhere the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen ; 
And jath and mud are all that lie between : 

| Sive one dull pane, that, coarsely patched, gives way 

} ‘To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day = 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread, 

‘Tie drooping wretch reclines bis languid head ; 

Fw him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

© wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes: 

Nc friends, with soft discourse, bis pain beguile, 

Orpromise hope, till sickness wears a smile. 


We willow turn to another picture of humble sorrow ; mournful, indeed, 
but less dax with otter wretchedness. It is the burial of a village matron, 
With what dmple, yet touching, details has the poet described the bereavment : 


Citious and sad, upon the fresh-dug bill, 

Tie village lads stood melanchuly still ; 

Ad idle children, wandering to and fro, 

AsNature guided, took the tove of wo 

Anived at home, how then they gazed around, 
Intvery place where she—no more was found - 

Tie seat at table she was wont to fill, 

Tie fire-side chair, still set, but vacant still, 

Tie garden-walks, a labour all her own; 

Tie latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown , 
Tie Sunday pew she filled with all her race— 

Eeh place of hers was now a sacred place, 

Tist while it called up sorrows in the eyes, , 
Paced the full heart, and forced them still to rise. 


Here the presence of affection relieves the impression of sadness, 
tifies the tow. Now, let us see how exquisitely the poet could -_ and depict 
the grace wich love can impart to the hours of sickness = hae. 
following pssage, all is sweetness and repose. It is the close ater - 
stancy and dve ; the sailor has returned to die in the arms of his betrothed : 

Ow day he lighter seemed, oe ar et 
‘Tie care, the dread, the anguish of t ; 
Tiey spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed to think, 
Yet said not co, —* Perhaps he will not sink. 
Asndden brightness in his look 4 
/ sudden vigour in his voice was hearé :— 
the had been reading in the book of prayer, 
dnd led him forth and placed him in bis chair ; 
| lively be seemed, and spoke of all he knew, 
‘Ne friendly many, and the favourite few ; 
for one that day did he to mind recall. 
Jut she bas treasured, and she loves them all : 
Vhen in her way she meets them, they appear 
*eeuliar people, —death has made them dear. 
de named bis friend, but aoe -- = oon 
And foudly whispered—” must go to , 
| 50,"=be said,—but as he spoke, she found 
His haod more cold, and @uttering was the sound ; 
Phen gazed, affrighted, —bot she canght, at last, 
A dying look of jove,—and all was past! 

Assurelly, be who could thus describe the tender ministry of woman's love, 

“ And paint its preseoce beautifying death, 
had no latk of the gentler sympathies of the poets 
| tion of the spirit which makes suffering forget sorrow, 
| trials, wear a smile of hope. 


ipti edant husband's disappoint- 
In a yet richer vein, is the description of the Pi : 
| ments with a pretty wife, whom he would fain, = upon him!) have moulded 
| into a ptilosopher Is not her prattle exquisite’ 
| “He showed the flowers, the stamina, the style, 
} Calix and corol, pericarp and froit, 
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| 
| 
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nature, no feeble percep- 
and life, with ali its 
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EO 
And all the plant prodeces, brane band root; 


Of theee he treats d, every 4ary ing shape, ; 


‘Till poor Augusta | pied fo eae ; . 
He showed the various falige plants produce, 
Lonate and lyrate, ranctnate, retuee ; 

Long were the learned words, and urged with force, 
Panduriform, pennatifid, pramoroe, 
Latent and { stent, populous and plane, — i 


« Obt” said the pupil, ** it will tor my brain !” 

+ Fear not,” he answered ; and again, intent 

To fili that mind, o'er class and order went; oA 
And, stopping, * Now," said be, “my love, attend Te 
+] do,” said she, “but when will be an ond! 

“When we have made some progress,—now begin— 
Which is the etigmal shew me with the pin; 

Come, | have wld you, dearest, let me see, 

‘Times very many,—tell it now to me.” 

“ Stigina I know ; the things with yellow heads, 

That shed the dust, aud grow upon the threads, 

You call them wives and hasbauds, but you kuow | 
That isa joke; here, look, and I will shew 

All Lrewomber.” . Doleful «2s the look 

Of the preceptor, when he shut Bis book, — 
(The system brought to aid them in their view) | 
And now with sighs returned —* It will net do! | 


We do not think that Crabbe has ever been surpassed in the dcteenetine of 
those minor peculiarities of habit, action, and propensity, which are b + — 
life the chief indications of character, yet it requires & fine —— os 
tinguish and define, so slightly are they raised above the scone = . nee 
subjuined passage has been justly celebrated ; although well known, 
be too often praised. 


Six years had past, and forty ere the six, 
When time began to play bis usual tricks ; 
The locks once comely ina virgin’s sight, 
Locks of pure brown, displayed the encroaching white ; 
The blood, once fervid, now to cool! began, 
And Time's strong pressure to subdue the man. 
1 rode or walked as [ was wont belore, 
But now the bounding epirit was no more , 
A moderate pace would now my body beat; 
A walk of moderate length disiress my feet. 
J showed my stranger-guest those hills sublime, 
But said, “ ‘I'he view is poor: we need net climb.” 
At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed : 
At home I felt a more decided taste, 
And must have all things in my order placed ; 
1 ceased to hunt; my horses pleased me less ; 
My dinoer more; 1 learned tu play at chess. 
I twok my dog and gun, but saw the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 
My morning walks | now could bear to lose, 
And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose : 
In fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 
The active arm, the agile hand, were gone, 
Small daily actions into habits grew, 
And new dislike to forms and fashions new. 
I loved my trees im order to dispose ; | 
I numbered peaches, looked bow stocks arog , 
Told the same story oft,—in short, began to prose. 








We can only spare room for one other specimen of $ class, in which our av- 
thor shews himself so eminently skilled. We learn from his biography, that 
the following picture of a singular and whimsical ostermation was drawn from an 
express original. However this may be, we feel at ond that it is trae to human 
nature. And how dexterously is the portrait completed by a few touches! 


“Sir Denys Brand! and on so poor a steed !" 
* Poor it may be! such things | never heed.” 
And who that youth behiad, of pleasant mien,’ 
Equipt as one that wishes to be seen, 

Upon a horse twice victor for a plate, 

A noble hunter, bought at dearest rate! 








Him the lad fearing, yet resolved to guide, { 
He curbs bis spirit while he strokes his pride. | 
“A bandeome youth, Sir Denys, and a horse \ 


Of finer figure never trod the course. 

Yours, without question 1’-—" Yes! I think a groom 
Bought me the beast: I cannot say the sum ; 

I ride bim not, —it is a foolish pride 
Men have in cattle,—but my people ride; 

The boy is—harkye, sirrah! what's your name! 
Ay, Jacob,—yes ! I recollect, the same ;— 

As I bethink me now, a tenant's son ; 

I think a tenant,—Is your father one ‘” 


In what may be termed the historical analysis of cheracter, Crébbe has few 
rivals. His patience, minuteness, and care are inimitable. He t&ces the ope- 
ration of passions, of original tendencies, of external accidents,@s they com- 
bine to influence action and feeling in different ages and natures, Pith a fidelity 
almost approaching intuition. He employs po glaring contrads, no abrupt 
transitions. Every step is noticed and prepared; we observe he progress of 
habit and will, as they advance towards virtue or vice, until wé are placed in 
sight of the inevitable consequence. Nor is this power of our atthor employed 
on gtaver subjects alone. lle takes an equal delight in pursuingthroughout a 
long career, the eccentricities of a whimsical or humorous charac®r, and dwells 
upon their changes with a most captivating gusto. Of his sever tone of re- 
mark, it should be observed, that it is never heard, but in the cs of arro- 
gance, folly, or baseness, when the force of his sarcasm comuhds our entire 
approbation. | 














But we must now touch upon our author's chief defect, as the Poet of Hu- cr 


man Life. Of that higher philosophy which not only perceives but can recon- 


his writings. He is purely descriptive and historical, He lays $e materials of 

existence before us in all their fulness; but there is no attempt . his part to | 
arrange or explainthom. He is, like ourseltes, a mere spectatd@; more clear- | 
sighted, and wise, and compassionate than the rest, yet still a s@ctator alone. 
He sees life but in fragments, nor does he appear to have any estes of aj 
harmony, of a whole. He does not even aid us in unravelling tl tangled web 

that has just passed through his hands: gently or firmly, as thetexture of the | 
various threads may require, he seizes upon them; and as he found them, so | 





does he lay them down, He is no expounder of mysteries. The charge of | 


kindling, amidst the darkness and perplexities of life, the beacow of Hope and 


Belief, and universal love, is the highest function of poetry. have no rea- 













| 
son to believe that Crabbe was conscious of this attribute of his art; be wrote 


as though it had no existence. Let us not be misunderstood. 
wise, and pious, and benevolent man, It is not of the rigour of 
tures that we complain ; but that we find in them no glimmerin 
which is ever present to the thoroughly gifted teacher, amidst the 
of life's afflictions. He never learned, perhaps was not endowed 
ception of the highest function of his art. In his pictures of aff 
duranece, and self-sacrifice, we see poetry unconsciously vindicati 
but the effect is casual and interrupted. And in estimating Cr 
merits, we are bound to award him praise as a faithful recorder 
knew, and an observer, diligent, but partial. Of that greater pr 
tends the full comprehension of our history, we can afford him no 


Tt would be unjast to conclude this sketch of our author bic be notice, 


Drabbe was a 


f that light 


her office ; 
*s poetical 


however brief, of bis lyrical powers. The few Speciinens whic) he has pro- 
duced in this province, are sufficient to show how distinguishec a place he 
might have attained in it, had not another claimed the preference. | 
force, and flow of language, and power of conception, and in a c@tain tender- 
ness, which pervades the whole, his poem of Sir Eustace Grey hag few equals, 
—it may be placed amidst the best of our lyrical compositions. 
we cannot extract the whole. 
The state from which be fell into misery and madness is thus vividly de- 
Yes, I had youth and rosy health, 
Was nobly formed, as man might be ; 
For sickness then, of al! my wealth, 
I never gave a single fee - 
The ladies fair, the maidens free, 
Were all accustomed then to say, 
Who would a handsome figure see, 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. 


He had a frank and pleasant look, 
A cheerful eye, and accent bland ; 
His very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand ; 


Che Atoton. 


About bim aii was gay or grand, 
He had the praise of great and small ; 
He bought, improved, projected, planned, 
And reigned a prince at Greyling Hail. 


My jady!—she was all we love: 
All praise, to speak her worth is faint ; 
Her manners showed the yielding dove, 
Her moruis, the seraphic saint ;— 
She never breathed ur looked complaint ; 
No equa! vpon earth had she,— 
Now, what is this fair thing I paint? 
Alaz! as ali thatlive shal! be! 


There was, beside, a gallant youth. 

And him my bosom’s friend I had ;— 
Ob! 1 was rich in very truth; 

it made me proud—it made me mad ! 
Yes! I was lost—but there was cause! 

Where stood my tale! T cannot find— 
Bat I had ali mankind's applause, 

Aud all the smiles of womankind. 


* * * * > 





> . * * * 


Come near—T'll softly speak the rest! 
Alas! ‘tis known to all the crowd! 
Her guilty love was all confest, 
And his, who so much truth avowed, 
My faithless friend's !—In pleasure proud, 
I sat, when these cursed tidings came: 
Their guilt, their flight, was told aloud, 
And Envy smiled to hear my shame ! 


I called on Vengeance :—at the word 
Ske carne! Can I the deed forget? 
I held the sword—the accursed sword, 
The bloo:! of his false heart made wet : 
And that fair victim paid her debt ; 
She pined, she died, she loathed to live. 
I see her dying—see her yet— 
Fair, fallen thing! my rage forgive ! 





} 


| 


| we should wish to see inthe hands of 


He becomes insane, and imagines hiinself constantly attended by two fiends. 


darkest pic- | 
epest gloom | 


ith the per- | 
ion, and en- | 


In rapidity, 


regret that | 


| 


| 





With what sublimity does he narrate his fearful wanderings ! 


And first, before they sent me forth, 
Through this unpitying world to run, 
They robbed Sir Eustace of his worth, 
Lands, manors. lordships, every one : 
So was that eracious man undone, 
Was spurned as vile, was scorned as poor, 
Whom every former friend would shun, 
And menials drove from every door. 


Then those i|i-favoured ones, whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view, 

Led me, with wild emotion, on, 
And, with resistless terror drew ; 

Through lands we fled, o'er seas we flew, 
And halted on a boundiess plain, 

Where nothing fed, nor breathed, nor grew, 
But silence ruled the still domain. 


Upon that boundless plain, below, 
The setting sun’s last rays were shed, 
And gave a mild and sober glow, 
Where al! were still, asleep, or dead. 
Vast ruins in the midst were spread, 
Pillars, and pediments sublime, 
Where the grey moss had formed a bed, 
And clothed the crumbling spoils of time. 
* * . . * * 
They forced me on where ever dwell 
Far distant men, in cities fair, 
Cities of which no travellers tell, 
Nor feet but mine were wanderers there. 


Their watchmen stare, and stand aghast, 
As on we hurry through the dark ; 
The watch-light blinks, as we go past, 

The watch-dog shrinks, and fears to bark. 
The watch-tower's bel! sounds shrill; and hark! 
The free wind blows—we've left the town— 

A wide sepulchral ground I mark, 
And on a tomb-stone place me down. 


What monuments of mighty dead ! 
What tombs of various kinds are found! 
And stones erect their shadows shed 
On humble graves with wickers bound ; 
Some risen fresh above the ground, 
Some level with the native clay; 
What sleeping millions wait the sound— 
** Arise, ye dead! and come away.” 


Alas! they stay not for that call,— 
Spare me this wo !-—ye demons spare !— 
They come! the shrouded shadows all ! 
*Tis more than mortal brain can bear! 
Rustling they rise !—they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vita! breath, 
Who, led by wicked fiends, should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death. 


Of softer beauty is the following exquisite song of a heart-broken maiden, 
azed by the perfidy of her lover, and sighing gently to be at rest. 


| 
) | dy of the numbers is faultless, and beautifully harmonizes with the graceful pa- | 
cile the contending elements of suffering and action, we find rm paaeaesed in | thos of the subject. 


Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, about my bed ; 
But morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead ; 
As flowers that once in Eden grew, 
Let therm their fragrant spirits shed, 
And every day their sweets renew 
Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 


O let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath! 
Let them be placed about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 
T'li have my grave beneath a hill, 

Where only Lucy's self shall know, 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 

Upon its gravelly bed below : 
There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft licht display, 
Till, as the morning sunbeams glow, 

The cold phosphoric tires decay. 


That is the grave to Lucy shown; 
The svil a pure and silver sand, 

The green cold moss above it grown 
Unplucked of all bot maiden hand. 

In virgin earth, till then unturned, 
There let my maiden form be laid ; 

Nor let my changed clay be spurned, 
Nor for new guest that bed be made. 


There will the lark, the lamb, in sport, 
In air, on earth, securely play : 
And Lucy to my grave resort, 
As innocent, but not so gay. 
I will not have the churchyard ground. 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 
To press my shivering body round, 
Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 


With ribs and skulls I will not sleep 
In clammy beds of cold bine clay, 
Through which the ringed earth-worms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey. 
I will not have the bell proclaim 
When those sad marriage-rites begin, 
And boys, without regard or shame, 
Press the vile mouldering masses in. 


The melo- 


| dant epithets ;—at times it sinks to the level of the commonest 


October 4, 


Say not, it is beneath my care,— 
T cannot these cold truths allow ; 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But O! they vex and tease me now ! 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 
That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
Bat thov, my Lucy, come alone, 
And let affection find the place ! 
In general, Crabbe’s style is vigorous and correct, plain, and free from redap- 


: prose, and per- 
haps never quite reaches the sustained elevation which his subject oceasiy 


‘ : nal! 
requires. The structure of his verse is not in general remarkable for melod 4 
though passages might be found in bis writings of « asy and flowing as 


Versification, 


worthy of Pope himself. A fondness for verbal points and Appositions, ap. 


proacking at times the nature of quibbles, is observable in his earlier efforts - 
in his last published work, the * Tales of the Hall,” such instances rarely 
occur. Their effect, however, is not, on the whole, unpleasing ; their oces. 
sional introduction gives pungency to his descriptive passages, end aflords con, 
siderable gratification to the ear. ‘ 

We must now take leave of this excellent and amiable writer; whose poems 
) all those who have preserved, amidst the 
present deluge of languid pretiinesses, some taste for sincere, vigorous, a 4 
manly writing. In these times, the promised appearance of seme furthe . rst 
ductions of Crabbe’s truly English muse, seems almost to afford us a rel sa 
of better days: or. if the hope be fallacious, we may at leost say that 


. it will 
cast no ungrateful light, over this closing era of our poetical literature, 


—<_a—— 


THE MADHOUSE OF PALERMO. 


He who has not skimmed over the silvery waters of the Lipari, with a sum- 
mer breeze right from Italy in his topsails, the smoke of Stromboli alone tain 
ing the unfathomabie looking blue of the sky, and, as the sun dipped his flaming 
disk in the sea, put up his helm for the bosom of La Concha d'Oro, the Golden 
Sheil, as they beautifully call the Bay of Palermo; he who has not thus enter- 
ed, I say, to the fairest spot on the face of this very fair earth, has a leaf worth 
the turning in his book of observation. 

In ten minutes after dropping the anchor, with sky and water still ina glow 
the men were all out of the rigging, the spars of the tal! frigate were like lines 





pencilled on the sky, the band played inspiringly on the poop, and every boat 
along the gay Marina was freighted with fair Palermitans on its way to the 
strange ship. 

I was standing with the officer of the deck by the capstan, looking at the first 
star, which had just sprung into its place like a thivg created with a glance of 
the eye. 

** Shall we let the ladies aboard, sir?” said a smiling middy, coming aft from 
the gangway. 

‘Yes, sir. And tell the boatswain’s mate to clear away for a dance on the 
quarter deck.” 

In most of the ports of the Mediterranean a ship of war, on a summer cruise, 
is as welcome as the breeze from the sea. Bringing with her forty or fifty gay 
young officers overcharged with life and spirits, a band of music never su well 
occupied as when playing a dance, and a deck whiter and smoother than a ball 
room floor, the warlike vessel seems made for a scene of pleasure. Whatever 
her pation, she no sooner drops her anchor, than she is surrounded by boats 
from the shore ; and when the word is passed for admission, her gangway is 
crowded with the mirth-loving and warm people of these southern climes, as 
much at home on board, and as ready to enter into dny scheme of amusement, 
as the maddest-brained midshipman could desire. 

The companion-hatch was covered with its grating, lest some dizzy waltzer 
should drop his partner into the steerage, the band got out their music-stand, 
and the bright buttons were soon whirling round from larhoard to starboard, with 
forms in their clasp, and dark eyes glowing over their shoulders, that might have 
tempted the devil out of Stromboli 

Being only a passenger myself, I was contented with sitting on the slide of a 
carronade, and with the music in my ear, and the twilight flush deepening in the 
fine-traced angles of the rigging, abandoning myself to the delicious listlessness 
with which the very air is pregnant in these climates of paradise. 

The light feet slid by, and the waltz, the gallopade, and the mazurka, had fol- 
lowed each other till it was broad moonlight onthe decks. It was like a night 
without an atmosphere—the radiant flood poured down with such an invisible 
and noon-like clearness. 

“Do you see the lady leaning on that old gentleman's arm by the hammock- 
rail?” said the first lieutenant, who sat upon the next gun, like myself, a 
spectator of the scene. 

I had remarked her weil. She had been in the ship five or ten minutes, and 
in that time, it seemed to me, J had drank her beauty even to intoxication — 
The frigate was slowly swinging round to the land breeze, and the moon, from 
drawing the curved line of a gipsey-shaped capella di pagha with bewitebing 
concealment across her features, gradually fell upon the dark limit of her orbed 
forehead. God! what a vision of beauty! Solemn, and foli of subdued pain 
| as the countenance seemed, it was radiant with an almost supernatural light of 
mind. Thought and feeling seemed steeped into every line. Her mouth was 
large—the only departure from the severest model of the Greek—and stamped 
with calmness, as if it had been a legible word upon her lips. But her eyes— 
what can I say of their unnatural lightning—of the depth, the fulness, the wild 
and maniac-like passionateness of their very look? 

My curiosity was strongly moved. I walked aft to the capstan, and throw- 
ing off my habitual reserve with some effort, approached the old gentleman 
on whose arm she leaned, and begged permission to lead her out for a waltz. 

“Tf you wish it, carissima mia,” said he turning to her with all the tender- 
ness in his tone of which the honeyed language of Italy is capable. 
| But she clung to his arm with startled closeness, and without even looking at 

me, turned her lips up to his ear, and murmured * Mai piu !” 

At my request the officer on duty paid them the compliment of sending them 
ashore in one of the frigate’s boats, and after assisting them down the ladder, I 
stood upon the bruad stair on the level of the water, and watched the phosphoric 
wake of the swift enttertill the bright sparkles were lost amid the vessels nearer 
land. ‘The coxswain reported the boat's return; but all that belonged to the 
| ship had not come back in her. My heart was left behind. 
| ‘The next morning there was the usual bustle in the gun-rocm preparatory to 

going ashore. Glittering uniforms lay about upon the chairs and tables, sprinkled 
| with swords, epaulettes, and cocked hats; very well brushed boots were sent 
tu be re-brushed, and very nice coats to be made, if possible, to look nicer ; the 
ship’s barber was cursed for not having the hands of Briareus, and no good was 
| wished to the eyes of the washerwoman of the last port where the frigate had 
| anchored. Cologne water wasin great request, and the purser had an uncom- 
' 
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mon number of “ private interviews.” 
Amid all the bustle, the question of how to pass the day was busily agitated. 

| Twenty plans were proposed; but the sequel—a dinner at the Hotel Anglais, 

and a * stroll fora lark”? after it—was the only point on which the speakers 
| were quite unanimous. 

One proposition was to goto Bagaria, and see the Palace of Monsters. This 

is a villa about ten miles from Palermo, which the owner. Count Pallagonia, 40 
| eccentric Sicilian noble has ornamented with some hundreds of statues of the 
| finest workmanship, representing the form of a woman in every possible com- 
bination, with beasts, fishes, and birds. It looks like the temptation of St. 
Anthony on a splendid scale, and is certain!y one of the most extraordinary 
spectacies in the world. ' 
| Near it stands another villa, the property of Prince Butera (the present minis 
| ter of Naples at the courtof France), comaining, in the depths of its pleasure 
| grounds, a large monastery, with wax monks of the size and appearance of life, 

seattered about the passazes and cells, and engaged in every possible unclerical 
| avocation. It is a whimsical satire on the Order, done to the life. 
| Another plan was to goto the Capuchin Convent, and see the dried friars— 
| six or eight hundred bearded old men, Baked, as they died, in their cowls and 
beards and standing against the walls in ghastly rows, in the spacious vaults 
of the monastery. A more infernal spectacle never was seen by mortal eyes- 

A drive to Montreale, a nest of a village on the mountain above the town, 4 
visit to the gardens of a nobleman who sulutes the stranger with a jet d'cau at 
every turning, and a lounge in the public promenade of Palermo itself, 8 
the honours of the argument. 

I had been in Sicily before, and was hesitating which of these various lions 
was worthy of a second visit, when the surgeon proposed to me to accompany 
bim on a visit to a Sicilian Count living in the neighbourhood who had converted 
his chateau into a lunatic asylum, and devoted his time and a large fortane 
entirely to this singular hobby. He was the first to try the system, now, thank 
God, generally approved, of winning back reason to these most wretched of 
human sufferers by kindness and gentle treatment. 

We jumped into one of the rattling.calesini, standing in the handsome Corso 
of Palermo, and fifteen minutes beyond the gates brought us to the Casa 
Puzzi. My friend's uniform and profession were an immediate passport, # 
we were introduced into a handsome court, surrounded by a colonnade, and 
cooled by a fountain, ia which were walking several well-dressed people. —. 
books, drawing-boards, battledores, and other means of amusement. They # 
bowed politely as we passed, and at the door of the interior we were met by the 
t Count. 

{ “Good God!” I exclaimed, “ she was insane, then! ” 
| Tt was the old man who was on board the night before. 
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« B ella?” said I, seizing his arm, belore he had concluded his bow, quite | passion of the sex in vain 


sore that he must uoderstand me with a word. 
«Era Pazza.” He looked at me as he answered, with a scrutiny as if he | 
half suspected my friend had brought bim a subject. 
The singular character of her beauty was quite explained. Yet what a 
reck ! 
| followed the old Count around his establishment in a kind of dream, bet I 
could not avuid being interested at every step. Here were no chaims, ao whips, 
no harsh keepers, no celts of stone and straw. The walls of the long corri- 








A thin flush in her cheek, and a flutter in her temple, 
only perceptible to my practised eye, told me that the words bad found their way 
to Ler long-lost consciousness. 

[T waited a few moments, and then took up a ringlet that fell negligently 
over her hand, and asked permission to sever it from the glossy mass in which 
the arm under her head wes literally buried. 

** She clutched her fingers suddenly upon it, and glancing at me with the fury 
of a roused tigress, exclaimed in a husky whisper, * Lasciate me, Signore!” 

“ T obeyed her, and, as I left the room, thanked the Virgin in my heart. Tt 


gors were painted in fresco, representing sanny landscapes, and gay dancing | was the first word she had spoken fur years. 


figures. Fountains and shrubs met us at every turn. The peopic were dressed | 
jn their ordinary clothes, and ali employed in some light work or o:nusement. | 
iceslore—a | 


It was like what tt might have been inthe days of the Counts 
gay chateau, filled with guests and dependants, with no more apparent restraint 
than the ties of hospitality and service, 

We went first tothe kitchen. Here were ten people, all but the cook stark 
mad! It was one of the peculiarivies of the Count’s sysiem, that his patreats 
jed in his house the lives to which they had been previously accustomed. 
stout Sicilian peasant girl was employed in filiiug a large brasier from the basin 
of afountain. While we were watching her task, the fit began to come on her, 


apd after a fierte look or two around the room, she commenced dashing the water | 


about with great violence. The cook turned, not at all surprised, and patting 


her on the back, with a loud laugh, cried, ** Brava, Pepina! Brava!” ringing | 


at the same moment a secret bell. 
A young girl of sixteen, with a sweet, smiling countenance, answered the 


summons, and immediately comprehended the case, approached the enraged | 


creature, and putting her arms affectionately round her neck, whispered some- 
thing in ber ear. The expression of her face changed immediately to a look of 
delight, and dropping the bucket, she followed the young attendant out of the 
room with peals of laughter. 

Vente!” said the Count, * you shall see how we manage our furies.” 

We followed across a garden filled with the sweetest flowers to a sinall room 
opening on a lawa. From the centre of the ceiling was suspended a hammock, 
and Pepina was already in it, swung lightly from side to side by a servant, while 
the attendant stood by, and, as if in play, threw water upon her face at every 


approach. It bad all the air of a frolic. The violent laughter of the poor ma- | 


niac grew less and less as the soothing motion and the coolness of the water 
took effect, and in a few minutes her strained eyes gently closed, the hammock 
was swung more and more gently, and she fell asleep. 

“This,” said the Count, with a gratified smile, * is my substitute for a forced 
shower-bath and chains; and this,” kissing his little attendant on the forehead, 
“for the whip and the grim turnkey.” I blessed him in my heart. 

“ Come,” said he, as we left the sleeper to her repose, ** I must show you my 
grounds.” 

We followed him to anextensive garden, opening fromm the back of the cha- 
teau, laid out origivally in the formal style of an Italian villa. The long walks 
had been broken up, however, by beautiful arbours with grottos in their depths, 
in which wooden figures, of the colour and size of life, stood or sat in every atti- 
tude of gaiety or grotesqueness. It was difficuit, in the deep shadow of the 
vines and oleanders, not to believe them real. We walked on through many a 


winding shrubbery, perfumed with all the scented flowérs of the luxuriant cli- | 


mate, continually surprised with little deceptions of perspective, or figures half 
concealed inthe leaves, tll we emerged at the entrance of a charming summer 
theatre, with sodded seats, stage, orchestra, and scenery complete. Orange trees, 
ruses, and clematis, were jaced together for a wall in the rear. 

“ Here,” said the old man, bounding gaily upon the stage, ** here we act plays 
the summer loug.” 

“What! not with your patients?” 

“ Si Signore! Whoelse!™ And he went onto describe to us the interest 
they took in it, and the singnlar power with which the odd idea seized upon 
their whimsical intellects. We had been accompanied from the first, by a grave, 
respectable looking man, whom I had taken for an assistant. While we were 
listening to the description of the first attempt they had made at play, he started 
out from the group, and putting himself in an attitude upon the stage, commenced 
spouting a furious passage in Italian. 

The Count pointed to his forehead, and made a sign to us to listen. The tra- 
gedian stopped at the end of his sentence, and after a moment's delay, appa- 
rently in expectation of a reply, darted suddenly off and disappeared behind the 
scenes. 

** Poveretto! said the Count, “ it is my best actor!” 

Near the theatre stood a smal! chapel. with a circular lawn before it, on which 
the grass had been lately much trodden. It was surrounded partly by a green 
bank, and here the Count seated us, saying, with a significant look at me, that 
he would tell us a story. 

I should like to give it you in his own words—still more with his own manner ; 
for never was a tale told with more elegance of language, or a more natural and 
pleasant simplicity. Buta sheet of “ wire-wove ” is not a Palermitan cavaliere, 
and the cold English has not the warm eloquence of the Italian. He laid aside 
his hat, ordered fruit and wine, and proceeded. 

“ Almost a year ago { was called upon by a gentleman of noble physiognomy 
and address, who inquired very particularly into my system. I explained it to 
him at his request, and he did me the honour, as you gentlemen have done, to go 
over my little establishment. He seemed satished, and with some hesitation in- 
formed me that he had a daughter in a very desperate state of mental alienation. 
Would I gu and see her? 

* This is not, you know, gentlemen, a poblic institution. Iam crazy,” he 
said it very gravely, ** quite crazy—the first of my family of fools, on this par- 
ticular theme—and this asylum is my toy. Of course it is only as the whim 
seizes me that I admit a patient; for there are some diseases of the brain seated 
in causes with which I wish not to meddle. 

** However, | went. With the freedom of a physician I questioned the father, 
upon the road, of the giri’s history. He was a Greek, a prince of the Fanar, 
who had left bis degraded people w their dirty and dangerous suburb at Constan- 
tinuple, to forget oppression and meanness in a voluntary exile. It was just be- 
fore the breaking out of the last Greek revolution, and so many of his kinsmen 
and friends had been sacrificed to the fury of the Turks, that he had renounced 
all idea of ever returning to his country. 

“* And your daughter!” 

“*My dear Katinka, my only child, fell ill upon receiving distressing news 
from the Fanar, and ber health and reason never rallied after. It is now several 
years, and she has Jain in bed til! ber lunbs are withered, never having uttereda 
word, or made a sign which would indicate even consciousness of the presence 
of those about her.’ 

* | eould not get from him that there was any disappointment of the heart at 
the bottom of it. It seemed to be one of those cases of sudden stupefaction, to 
which nervously sensitive minds are liable after a sudden burst of grief; and I 
began, before I had seen her, to indulge in bright hopes of starting once more 
the sealed fountains of thouglt and feeling. 

“We entered Palermo, and passing out at the other gate, stopped at a vine 
laced casino en the lip of the bay, scarcely a mile from the city wall. It was a 
pretty, fanciful place, and, on a bed in its inner chamber, lay the most poetical- 
looking creature I had ever seen out of my dreams. Her bead was pillowed in 
an abundance of dark hair, which fell away from her forehead in masses of 
glossy curis, relieving, with a striking effect, the wan and transparent paleness 
of a face, which the divinest chisel could scarcely have copied in alabaster. 
Dio mio !—how transcendent was the beauty of that poor girl !” 


The Count stopped, and fer bis memory a moment with closed eyes upon the 
image. 


* The next day, having patched myself up more successfully in my leisure, in 
a disguise so absolute that not one even of my pets Knew me as | passed through 
the corridor, I bowed myself up once more to ber bedside 

“She lay with her hands clasped over her eyes, and took no notice of my first 
salutation. I commenced with a little raillery, and uncer cover of finding fault 
with her attitude, contrived to pay an adroit compliment to the glorious orbs she 
was hiding from admiration. She lay a moment or two without motion, but the 
muscles of her slight mouth stirred just perceptibly, and presen!ly she drew her 
Hagers quickly apart, and looking atine with a most confiding expression in her 
pale features, a full swect smile broke like sudden sunshine through ber lips. I 
could hive wept for joy. 

*] soon acquired all the influence over ber T could wish. She made an effort 
be my request to leave her bed, ind in a week or two walked with me in the 

garden. Her mind, however, seemed to have capacity bot for one thought, and 
she soon began to grow unhappy, and would weep for hours. I endeavoured to 
draw from her the cause, but she only buried her face in my bosom, and wept 
| more viviently, till one day, sobbing out ber broken words almost iparticulately, 
I gathered her meaning. She was grieved that I did nut marry her! 
| “ Poor girl!” soliloquized the Count aftera brief pause, “she was only true 
| to her woman's nature. Jnsanity had but removed the veil of custom and 
| restraint. She would-have broken her heart before she had betrayed such a 
| secret, with her reason. 
| ‘IT was afraid at last she would go melancholy mad, this one thought preyed 
| 80 perpetually on her brain—and I resolved to delude her into the cheerfulness 
| necessary to her health by « mock ceremony. 

* The delight with which she received iny promise almost alarmed me. I 
made several delays, with the hope that in the convulsions of her feeling a ray 
of reason would break through the darkness; but she took every hour to heart, 
| and I found it was inevitable. 

* You are sitting, gentlemen, in the very scene of our mad bridal. My poor 
grass has not yet recovered, you see, fromthe tread of the dancers. Imagine 
the spectacle. The chapel was splendidly decorated, and at the bottom of the 
lawn stood three long tables, covered with fruits and flowers, and sprinkled here 
and there with botties of coloured water (to imitate wine) sherbets, cakes, 
and other such innocent things as I could allow my crazy ones. They were all 
invited.” 

** Good God!” said the surgeon, “ ycur lunatics!” 

“All! all! And never was such a sensation produced in a household since 
the world was created. Nothing else was talked of for a week. My worst 
| patients seemed to suspend for the time their fits of violence. I sent to 
town for quantities of tricksy stuffs, and allowed the women to deck themseives 
entirely after their own taste. You can conceive nothing like the business 





Babel ! 


Grecian wardrobe, and with her long braids parted over ber forehead, and hang- 
ing back from her shoulders to her very heels, her close-fitted jacket, of gorgeous 
velvet and gold. her costly bracelets, and the smal| spangled slippers upon her 
unstockinged feet, she was positively an angelic vision of beauty. Her coun- 
tenance was thoughtful, but her step was unusually elastic, and a small red 
spot, like a rose-leaf under the skin, biushed through the alabaster paleness of 
ber cheek. 

My maniacs received her with shouts of admiration. ‘The women were kept 
from her at first with great difficulty, and it was only by drawing their attention 
to their own gaudier apparel, that their anxiety to touch her was distracted. The 
men looked at her, as she passed along like a queen of love and beauty, and 
their wild, gleaming eyes, and quickened breaths, showed the effect of such 
loveliness upon the unconcealed feelings. I had multiplied my attendants, 
scarce knowing how the excitement of the scene might affect them, but the in- 
terest of the occasion, and the imposing decencies of dress and show, seemed 
to overcome them effectually. The most sane guests at a bridal could scarce 
have behaved with more propriety 





my establishment. Old as I am, gentlemen, I could have wished that ceremony 
to have been in earnest. As sie lifted up her large liquid eyes to heaven, and 
swore to be true to me till death, I forgot my manhood, and wept. if I had 
been younger—ma che porcheria ' 

“ After the marriage the women were invited to salute the bride, and then all 
eyes in my natural party turned at once to the feast. I gavethe word. Fruits, 
cakes, and sherbets, disappeared with the rapidity of magic, aud then the music 
struck up from the shrubbery and they danced as you see by the grass. 


see me, ‘The next and the next I could gain no admittance without exerting 
my authority. On the foorth morning I was permitted to enter. She had 
resumed her usual dress, and was sad, caim, and gentle. She said little, but 
seemed Jost in thought, to which she was unwilling or unable to give utterance. 

“ She has never spoken of itsince Her mind, I think, has nearly recovered 
its tone, but her memory seems confused. I scarce think she remembers her 
i!!ness, and its singular events, as more than a troubled dream. Onal! the com- 
mon affairs of life she seems quite sane, and I drive out with her daily, and have 
taken her once or twice to the opera. Last night we were strolling on the 


crowd and go off to hear the music. We went on board as you know ; and now, 
take another sip of your sherbet and wine, and come with me.” 

certainly on my own feelings, I have described this singular case of madness 
been treated otherwise than as the possessors of incarnate devils, whom it was 


necessary to scourge out with unsparing cruelty. If this literal statement of a 
cure in the private mad house of the eccentric Conte of Palermo, induce 





before the public, which have since had muck to do with his own feelings. 
Uncas. 
—_=_—- 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLe.—[Continucd from the last Allnon.] 

I hardly need say, that for the first three or four days we were not very com- 
fortable ; we had been put into the seventh mess, and were gtationed in the fore 
| top; for although we bad not been regularly bred up as seamen, the first liew- 
| tenant so decided, sayig, that he was sure that in a few weeks there would be 
no smarter inen in the ship 

We were soon clear of the channel, and all hands were anxious to know our 
destination, which io this almost solitary instance had really been kept a secret, 





they made of it! Such apparitions! Santa Maria! shall I ever forget that 


“The morning came. My bride's attendants had dressed her from her | 


“ The ceremony was performed by an elderly friend of mine, the physician to | 


“ [ committed the bride to her attendants at sunset; but I could with difficalty 
tear myself away. On the following day I called at her door, but she refused to | 


Marina when your frigate came into the bay, and she proposed to join the 


if you choose to pay your respects to the lady who refused to waltz with you, 


ee — 
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the ship's books, and Tom and | were made larboard od ta 
board, of the fore-top. This was creat premetion for svch young hand aes. 
cially as we were not bred s¢ rn gular saflorg: be bowed. os 

; ae regular -* t # was for the activity and 
zea which we displayed. ‘Tom was ag favourite among the men, alwa 
joking, and ready for any lark o: nonsense moreover, be used to mimic th o 
tain, which few others dared do. He ceriainty seldom ventured to du it bets ~~" 
was generally 10 the fore-top, where Lo used to explain te the men what he liked. 
One day we both ventured it, but it was en an occasion which excused it To 
and I were aft, sitting im the jolly boat astern, Hitting some of ber gear ys me 
Lelonged to the bo i that time, al wogh we wore alterwards shifted ‘tne bv 
cutter. The frinvte was going about four k ots through the water, and the sea 
was pretty smoot". One of the marines foll overboard, out of the forechains 
“ Man ove rbunrd, was cried out immediately, and the men were busy io clear. 
ing away the #arTootrd cutter, with all the expedition reeu) . 

n The captam Was stat ding aft, on the signal inet, Gaile bos = me 

stern ; the poor fellow could not swim, and ‘To n, turning to me said, “* Jacob. 
I should like to save that Jolly,” and immediately dashed overboard ‘ 

* Aud I should like to help you Tom,” eried 1, and followed bim i 

Tue captain was close to us, and heard we both. Betwe: n te both we onsil 
held up the marine, eed the boat had us all en board in less than a itanth. 
When we came up the side, the captain was at the g.ngway. He showed his 
white teeth, and shook the telesc< pe in his hand atus, “| heard you both; and 
I shou! 1 hike to have a good many more impudent fellows like you,” ‘ 

We continved our croise, looking sharp out for the privateers but without 
success; we them tovched at Mudeira for intelligence, and were informed that 
they had been seen more to the southward. The frigate’s head was turned ix 
thet direction until we were abreast of the Canary Isies, and then we teaveneed 
east and west, north or south, just as the wind and weather, or the captain’ 
‘ike—thought proper. : , ‘ 

We had noweeruized seven weeks out of our time without seccess, and the 
captain promised five guineas to the man who should discover the objects of our 
search. Often@id Tom and I climb to the mast bead afd scan the horizon, and 
so did many others ; but those who were stationed at the look-out were equall 

jon the alert. The ship's company were vow in a very fair atate of discipline. 
| owing to incesss0t practice, and every evening the hands were turned up to oky- 
| lark, that is, to@muse themselves. There was one amusement which was the 
occasion of a good deal of mirth, and it was a favourite one of the captain's 
as it made the men smart. It is called * Follow my leader.” One of the men 
‘leads, and all who choose, follow him; sometimes forty or fifty will join 
Whatever the leader does, the rest must dv also: wherever he goes they inust 
| follow, Tom who was always the foremost for fun, was one day the leader, 
and after having scampored up the rigging, laid out on the vards, elimbed in by 
| the lifts, crossed from mast to mast by the stays, slid down by the back-staya, 
| blacked his face in the funnel, in all which motions he was followed by about 
thirty others hallooing and laughing, while the officers and other men were look- 
ing on and admiring their agility; a novel idea came into Tom's head; it was 
| then about seven o'clock in the evening, the ship was lying becalmed, Tom again 
sprung, up in the riggng, laid out to the main vard-arm, followed by me and the 
| rest, and as soon as te was atthe boom iron, he sprang up, holding by the lift, 
} and crying out * Follow my leader,’ leaped from the yard-arm jnty the sea. 
| was second, and crying out, * Follow my leader,”’ to the rest, | followed him, 
| aud the rest, whether they could swim or nut, did the same, it being a potot of 
honour not to refuse 


second captains 


2 


The captain was justcoming up the ladder, when he saw, as he imagined, 
a man tumble overboard, which was ‘Tom in bis descent ; but how much more 
was he astonished at eer ng twenty or thirty more tomble off by twos or threes, 
until it appeared that hal’ the ship's company was overboard. He thought that 
they were possessed wih devils, like the herd of swine in the Seriptures. 
Some of the men who cwid not swim, but were too proud to refuse to follow, 
were nearly drowned. \s it was, the first lieutenant was obliged to lower the 
cutter to pick them up, md they were all brought on buard 
, ‘ Confound that felioy,”’ said the captain to the first lieutenant, “he is al- 
| ways at the bead of al mischief. Follow my leader, indeed! Send Tom 
| Beazelev here” We dl thought that ‘Jom was about to catch it. “* Mark ye, 
| my lad,” said the captap, “a joke’s a joke, but every body can't swim as well 
;as you. Ican't afford.o lose any of my men by your pranks, so don't try that 
| again—I don’t like it.’ 
Every one thougit tiat Tom got off very cheap, but he was a favourite with 
| the captain, although tat never appeared but indivectly. “ Beg pardon, sir,” 
replied Tom, with grea apparent humility, * byt they were all so dirty—they'd 
blacked themselves atthe funnel, and I thought a lite washing would not do 
them any harm.” 
“ Be off, sir, and reollect what I have said,” replied the captain, turning 
away, and showing lw white teeth 
| J heard the first /iestenant say to the captain, * He's worth any ten men in 
| the ship, sir. Inrekeeps them all alive and merry, and sets such a good ex- 
| ample.” 
| Inthe wean time Tom had gone ap to the fore-royal yard, and was looking 
round for the five guineas, and just as this conversation was going on, cried out, 
| ** Sail, ho!” 
** Strange sail reported.” 
'* Where'"’ cried the first lieutenant, going forward. 
“ Right wder the sun.” 
** Mast-had there—do you make her out?” 
“ Yes, sii; I think she's a schooner, but J] can't only see down to her main- 
| yard.” 
| ‘That's we of them, depend upon it,” said the captain. “Up there, Mr. 
| Wilson, andsee what you make of her. Who is the man who reported it 1” 
| ** Tom Bazeley, sir,” 
| “Confounl the fellow, he makes al! my ship's company jamp overboard, and 
now I must jive bim five guineas. What do you make of ber Mr. Wilson?” 
* A low shooner, sir, very rakish inleed. She is becalmed, as well as we.” 
« Well, thn, we must whistle for a breeze. In the meantime, Mr. Knight, 
we will havethe boats all ready.” 
If you whetle long enough, the wind is certain to come ; the only question is 
_ whether it wold not come all the same, whether you whistled or not. In 


‘To say more would be trespassing perhaps on the patience of my readers, bot | about an hou: the breeze did come, and we took it down with us; but it was 


too dark to ditinguish the schooner, which we had lost sight of as soon as the 


and its cure, because I think it contains in itself the seeds of much philosophy | sun had set. Aboot midnight the breeze failed us and it was again ealm, The 
on the subject. It is only within a very few years that these poor sufferers have | captain and met of the officers were up all night, aud the wateh were employed 


| preparing the wats for service. It was my morning wateh, and at break of 
day I saw theschooner from the foretop-sail-yasd, about four miles to the N. W. 
| | ran down ordeck, and reported her. 


the friends of a single unfortunate maniac to adopt a kind and rational system | ‘* Very gooy my lad. I have her, Mr. Koight,” said the captain, who had 
for his restoration, the writer will have been repaid for bringing circumstances | directed his giss to where | pointed; “and I will have her too, one way or the 


\ other. Noems of wind. Lower down the cutters. Get the yards and stays 
| houked all redy. We'll wait a little, and seo a little more of her when it is 
| broad dayligh.”’ 
| At broad da#light the schooner, with her appointments, was distinctly to be 
| made out. Se was pierced for sixteen guns, and was a formidable vessel to en- 
| counter with fe boats. The calm still continuing, the launch, yaw! and pinnace, 
were hoisted wt, manned and armed. ‘The schooner got out her sweeps, and 
was evidentlypreparing for their reception. Still the eaptain appeared unwilling 
to risk the live of his men in such a dangerous conflict, and there we all lay 
alongside, esc tnan sitting in his place with his oar raved on end. Cat-pawe 
‘of wind as th@ cell them, flew across the water bere and there, reffling ite 
| smooth surfad, portending that a breeze would soon «pring up, and the hopes of 
| this chance ra@lered the captain undecided. ‘Thus did we remain alongside, for 


Th pane . * 
“* At the first glance I inwardly put up a prayer to the Virgin, and determined, | although surmises were correct. There is one point, which by the present ar- | Tom and J we stationed in the first and second cutters, ontil twelve o'clock, 


with Her sweet help, to resture reason to the fairest of its earthly temples. I 


| rangements invariably makes known whether a ship is ** fitting foreign,” or for 


when we werordered to take a hasty dinver, and the allowance of epirite was 


took up her shadow of a hand. and spread out the thin fingers in my palm, and | home service, which is, the stores and provisions on board; and these stores served out. \toneitwas calm. Had we started when the boats were first 
as she turned her large wandering eye towards me, I felt that the blessed Mary | are so arranged, according to the station to which the vessel is bound, that it is hoisted out, ue affair would have been long before decided. At last, the cap- 


had heard my prayer. * You shall see her well again,’ said I confidently. 


| generally pretty well known what her destination isto be. This is bad, and at 


tain perceivig that the chance of a breeze was smaller then, than in the fore- 


* Quite overcome, the Prince Ghika fell onthe bed and embraced his daughter's | the same time easily remedied; for if every ship, whether for bome service or | noon, orderecthe boats to shove off We were still about the same distance 


knees in an agony of tears 

* You shal! not have the secca/ura, gentlemen, of listening to the recital of | 
all my tedious experiments for the first month or two. I] brought ber to my: 
house upon a litter, placed her in a room filled with every luxury of the East, | 
and suffered no one to approach her except two Greek attendants, to whose | 
services she was accustomed. I succeeded in partially restoring animation to | 
her beuuinbed limbs by friction, and made her sensible of music, and of the | 
perfumes of the East, which | burned ina pastille lamp inher chamber. Here, 
however, my skill was baffled. | could neither amuse nor vex ber. Her mind | 
was beyond me. After trying every possible experiment, as it seemed to me, 
my invention was exhausted, and I despaired. 

“She occupied, however, much of my mind. Walking up and down yonder 
Orange-alley one sweet morning. about two months ago, | started off suddenly to | 
my chamber with a new thooght. You would have thought me the maddest of 
my household, to have seen me, gentlemen. I turned out by the shoulders the | 
regazza, who was making my bed, washed and scented myself, as if for a ball, | 
Covered my white hairs with a handsome brown wig, a relic of my coxcomical. 
days ; rouged faintly, and, with white gloves, and a most youthful appearance | 
altogether, sought the chamber of my patient. 

“She was lying with her head in the hollow of her thin arm, and as I entered, 
her dark eyes rested full uponme. I approached, kissed her hand with a respect- 
ful gallantry, and in the tenderest tones of which my damaged voice was 
susceptible, breathed into her ear a succession of delicately turned cemplimenis 
to her bea ity 
“ She lay as immovable as marble, but I bad not calculated upon the ruling 


| foreign, was ordered to fit foreign, no one would be able to ascertain where she 


from the privteer, from three and a half to four miles. In less than half an 


_ alterations were made in the watch and station bills, as well as in the ratings on | to advance towards the privateer. I recovered my senses, and found that a piece 


was about to proceed. With a very little trouble, strict secrecy might be pre- hour we wes within gan-shot; the privateer ewept her broadside to ws, and 
served, now that the Navy Board is abolished ; but during its existence that was | commenced #ing gans with single round-ebot, and with great precision. 

impossible. The Jmmortalite was a very fast sailing vesse!, and when the cap- | ricuchetted @er the boats, and at every shot we made sure of being strock. At 
tain, whose name I have forgotten to mention, (it was Hector Maciean,) opened | this time a «ght breeze swept «long the water. It reached the schoc?®" filled 
his sealed orders, we found that we were to cruise two months between the | her sails, anc she increased her distance. Again it died away, and we neared 


Western Isles and Madeira, in quest of some privateers, who had captured | her fast. Sie swept round again, and recommenced firing, and one of her shots 


many of our outward bound West Indiamen, notwithstanding that they were passed throgh the cutter in which I was stationed, ripping open three planks, 
well protected by cunvoy, and after that period to join the Admiral at Halifax, | and woundig two men beside me. ‘The boat heavy with the gon, ammunition, 
and relieve a frigate which had been many years on that station. In aweek we chests, &c., immediately filled and overturned with os, and it was with diffeulty 
were on our station, the weather was fue, and the whole of the day was passed that we coull escape from the weighty hamper which was poured out of her. 
in training the mento the guus, small arms, making and shortening sail, reefing One of the wor fellows, who had sot been wounded, remained entangled under 
topsails, and manwuvring the ship. The captain would never give up his point, | the boat, an never rose again. ‘Tbe remainder of the crew rose to the surface, 
and sometimes we were obliged to make of shorten sail tweuty times running, | and clung wthe side of the boat. The first cutter havled to oor assistance, for 
until he was satisfied. + we had sepwated to render the shot lees effectual, bot it was three or four mi- 

“ My lads,” he woald say to the chip's company, sending for them aft, “ you | nutes beforeshe was able to render us any assistance, during which the other 
bave done this pretty well, you have only been two minutes; not bad for a new | two woundel men, who had been apparently injored in the legs or body, ex- 
ship's company; bat I Like it done in 4 minute and a half. We'll try again.” | havsted with loss of blood, gradually unloosed their holds and disappeared un- 
And sure envugh it was try again, until in the minute and a half it was accom- | der the cal blue water. I had received 2 splinterin my left arm, and held on 
plished. Then the captain would say, “I knew you could do it, and having | longer thar the others who had been maimed, but I could not hold on till the 
once done it, my lads, of course you can again.” | cutter came; I lost my recoliection and sank. Tom, who was in ths bow of 

Tom and I adhered to our good resolutions. We were as active and as for- the cutter, perceiving me go down, dived after me, brought me up again to the 
ward as we could be, and Mr. Knight, the first lieutenant, pointed us out to the | surface, and we were both hauled in. The other five men were also saved. As 
captain. As soon as the merits of the different men were ascertained, several soon as we were picked up, the cutter followed the other boats, which continued 
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316 Coe Albion. 








of one of the thwarts of ained. It | turn next time. No wonder you looked like astuck pig Had I received such | el 
below the elbow. where it »t)!| remain : 
tbrough the fleshy part of my arm 


T h- | news, the captain might have ballooed till he was hoarse, and the ship have 
lia ainfal wound, The officer of the boat, wit . 
was very dangerous as well 49 4 p 


out asking me, laid bold 
from its jagged form, 4 
that I again fainted. 


™ 


! the effusion of blood so excessive alter it was out, shall get no more work out of you 





d it up, and laid me at the bottom of the boat The firing | his hat. 


h boat broken off by the shot had been forced | astonishment by occasional exclamations. “I wish you joy, and may it be my! the whole bouse. Lights were brought. and th 
the . . ; 


clothes, and piaced him, sitting before a large fire, with a tum 
Fortunately no artery was wounded, or | must have lost “ The captain wants you Mr, Knight,” said one of the midshipmen, touching smoking hot on the table near bim. 
ro ° 


- 


October 4, 


—— > : 

ey found Jack, leaning on 
bow, issuing his protocols and protests with a look of the most d 
bis face being turned towards the boar, from which he was not 
in wa , rent af i oused wu a , ] suppose, w hough he ald neve ue ‘ 

of the splinter and tore it put, but the pain was #0 great, | tumnb ed overboard, before I should have rou myself. Weill, ppuse, we | thoug could never see his adversary. 


his 
ronken Sravity - 
ham & fovt distant 
They took bim vp, changed bis 

bler of punch 
In this position his spirits soon revived, and 


’ he was able to give an account of his adventures, which certainly did net los 

my arm. ‘They houn , d we were within a quarter of @ mile Mr. Knight went into the cabin, and in a few minutes returned, holding the {is own hands. Aecording to bis account, he had performed wonders The “ 
from the schooner was now sory wats, “r he increased ber distance a mile. | order for my discharge in hie hand were, at Jeast, twenty persons beating him, all ef whom he had eithe; kil! sn 
of her, when the breeze mo +" a aentian of the sky, although, fora) “It’s all sight, Faithful, here is your discharge @nd an order for your passage | wounded. The children crowded about him, in extacies of astonishment “On 
j mng fe nee pe "We mew within less than balf a mile of the priva- | home.” dye hear bim,—that I mightn’t !—he tells lies as fast as q horse would trot ™ 
tome, . 


art breeze, and | He Jaid it on the table and then went away, for a first lieutenant in harbour | § 
teer, when we perceived that the = wan REE SP 8 omer : has no time to lose. ‘The next person who pans was Tom, holding in his hand a 
rapidly approaching the _— of confite 4 caught the sails of the privateer, and | letter from Mary, with a postscript from bis mother. 
‘The breese swept along ieee ataeh of our wearied men, ovt of gan shot, | ‘ Weill Jacob,” said he, “1 have news to tell you. Mary says that Mr 
she was ageie 58 epite of all the neo leeided upon making for the frigate, which | Turnbull is dead, and bas eft her father £200 and that she has been told that he | 
and the first leutenant very 4 rn ewes Rena vac she boats were hoisted | has left you something handsome " 


was pow within a mile uf us 


” 


Jack, taking a huge sup, * was a tall black fellow, with iron heels to his 
He cone behind, and struck me with a tharraun of a stick.” 


made atme. Ye cowardly rascals, says I, I'}l ne 


ure there was fo one at all at bim but Billy.” “The first of them,” says 
boots, 
* Did the villain knock you down, Jack 1” 


“Js itl? Hedidn’t stirme. Iwas as firm as a rock. Well, four more 


ver let ye go home alive. Ono 


nd tl 1 now rising fast, we were under all sail, goig atthe rate of, ‘ He bas indeed, ‘Tom,” replied 1; * read this letter | of therm made no answer. but pulls his hat over his eyes, and struck at me 
in, a 6 Witt a . < 


seven miles an hour; the privateer baving also gained the breeze and gallantly 
ey board into the cockpit, the only wounded man on a The 
surgeon examined my arm, and at firet shook his head, and I — ates 
diate amputation ; bat on re-examination, he gave his opinion that the - might 
be saved, My wound was dressed, and | was pat into my hammock, ib a 
screened bulk, under the half-deck, where the cooling breeze from the ports 


| had forgotten. Jopened it. It communicated the same intelligence as that of | 


a bill upon his house for £100 tu enable me to appear in a manner corresponding | 


ihe lawyer, in fewer words; recommending my immediate return, and inclosed | the gutter.” 


to my present condition. cut him into garters as soon as I catch him! 
* Well,” said Tom, * this is, inJeed, good news, Jacob. Yon are a gentle- | wasn't knocked down. 
man at last, as you deserve to be. it has made me so happy ; what do you mean Godsake keep that fellow. 


; a : ; ‘ ‘ + an 
While Tom was reading, I perceived the letter from Mr. Drummond, which } | with that the whule of them surrounded me.” d 


** And did any at al! of them knock you down, Jack? I heard YOu were in 


**Oh, ‘twas Dan Cronen said that. He lies, the rascal ; and by J—_ Tt] 
' No, Tim; from first to Jast I 
But bave ye the bolluvvaun !—[a dumb Person.] For 

Ob, that’s a treacherous rascal. He had a black 


3 Sanaeh 
” | thorn stick full of knobs; and, blud and ‘oun’s bs! Oh, I . 
: heeks. bb must return to the chace to do : st ; , OI ns, mv ribs! 1, I thought he'g 
7“ ay ml o 0 2 lr aan 4. so that we could with difficulty | “I bave my discharge here,” replied I, “ and I am ordered a passage home.’ _never letine get up. Have ye the dollurraun? He usen’t say a word but sit 
a less than ased, { » but hit 


carry our royals: the privateer was bolding her own about three oe — a- 
head, keeping our three masts in one, At sunset — were re * pra te ip 
- en eT asd fest halting the chase in ** You shall soon fullow me, Tom, if I can manage it either by money or in- 
neve Pathe 
sight with our night glasses, and watching ali her motions. i. | say will manage it, if you don't, Jacob. I wont stay here without you, that I 
The breeze increased; before morning there was — oe = + ache Rip ioe . if y , Jacob. 4 
ents could onl soury Amnnam calle <0) See cates mile, and ~ ** Do nothing rashiy, Tom. I am sure I can buy your discharge, and on my 
pats cn pe ete Ns 2 tbs some refreshment, not having quitted | arrival in England IT will not think of apy thing os j uatil it is ener ns 
for twenty-four hours. All that day did we chace the privateer, with- ve You must be quick, then, Jacob, for I'm sure I can t stay here long. 
oS : le upon her, and it now blew up a furious gale: the * Trust me, Tom; you'll still find me Jacob Faithful,” said I, extending my 
= ieleee eee Tinos dakeae than ins the top-sails were close reefed, and | hand. ‘Tom squeezed it earnestly, and with moistened tears turned away, and | 
ee Ana art at the epeed of nearly twelve miles an _ still so did | walked forward. 
barely within gun shot, when the sun went down } 
ha non  -e maggptn roa paw There was now great fear that she | the men, came to congratulate ae What Cpe I have ome to ou been 
would escape, from the difficulty of keeping the glasses upon her during the allowed only one half hour to myself—one half hour in which I might be per- | 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation that she would furl and allow us to | mittec to coinpose my excited feelings—to have returned thanks for my — } 
passher. It appeared, however, that this manmuvre did not enter into the | pected happiness, and paid a tribute to the mane “ eo sincers ne ut 
head of the captain of the privateer; he stood on under a press of sail, which | na ehip this is almost impossible, ° 4 ae an office te ys can * tre pe =e 
even in day time would have been considered alarming ; and at daylight, owing | own cabin, and those gushings from the heart, — rom abe or P nant 
to the steerage during night never being 80 correct as during the day, she had | the oo aweet in solitude, must he ponetnee: »elure aK or mee het | 
recovered her distance, and was about four miles from us. ‘The gale if any thing, | repressec. At last the wished-for opportunity did come. Mr. . —- 10 a | 
had increased, aud Captain Maclean determined, notwithstanding, to shake a | been away on service, came to eongraivlans me as soon a - boast , _ ee 
reef out of the topsails. | and with an instinctive perception of what might be my fee ings, asked me | 
In the morning, as usual, Tom came to my cot, and asked me how I was’? I |W hether I would not like to write my letters in his cabin, which, for a few — | 
told him I was better and in less pain, and that the surgeon had promised to | Was at my service. — I thankfully accepted the =. and when ee | 
dress my wound after breakfast, for the bandages had not been removed since I the captain, had relieved my overcharged heart, and had composed my excite 
had first come on board. * And the privateer, Tom, {| hope we shall take her; } feelings. : g' < tava 
it will be some comfort to me that she is captured,” * Jacob Faithful, you are aware there is an order for your discharge,” said he, | 
“T think we shall, if the masts stand, Jacob; bat we have an enormous kindly. * You will be discharged this afternoon into the Astrea, she is ordered 
press of sail, as you may guess, by the way in which the frigate jumps; there | home, and will sail with despatches in a few days. You have conducted your- 
is no standing on the forecastle, and there isa reguhr waterfall duwn in the self well since you have been under my command, and, although you are | 
waist from forward. We are nearing her now. It if beautifol to see how she | HOW 1p 4 situation not to require a good certificate, still you will have the | 
behaves: when she heels over, we can perceive that dll her men are lashed on | satisfaction of feeling that you have done your duty in the station of life to | 
deck, and she takes whole seas into her mainsail, and pours them out again as | Which you have, for a certain portion of it, been called—I wish you well ae, 
she rises from the lurch. She deserves to escape at al events.” Although Captain Maclean in what he said, never lost sight of the relative 
She did not, however, obtain ber deserts, for abouttwelve o'clock in the day | situations in which we had been placed, there was a kindness of manner in all 
we were within a mile of ber. At two the marines wire firing small arms at | he said, especially in the last words, ‘‘ 1 wish you well,” which went to my 


' 
her, for we would not yaw to fire a gun, although she Was right under our bows. | heart. I replied that I had been very happy during the time I had been under 
When within acable's length we shortened sail, so asto keep at that distance his command, and thanked him for his good wishes. : I then bowed, and left 
astern, and after baving lost several men by musketry the captain of her waved the cabin. But the captain did not send me on board the Astrea, although I was 
his hat in token of surrender. We immediately shor@ned sail to keep to the | discharged into her. He told the first lieutenant that I had better go on shore | 
weather gauge, pelting her until every sail was lowered Jown; we then rounded and equip myself in a proper anner ; and, as I afterwards found out, spoke of 
to, keeping ber under our lee, and firing at every man who made his appearance | Me 18 very favourable terms to the Captain of the Astrea, neknowtedging that I 
on deck. Taking possession of her was a difficult tak ; a boat could hardly | had received the education of a gentleman, and had been illegally impressed i | 
live in such a sea, and when the captain called aloud forvolunteers, and I heard | 8° that when I made my appearance on board the Astrea, the officers of the | 
Tom's voice in the cutter as it was lowering down, my heart misgave me lest | g¥o-room requested that | would mess with them during the passage home. | 
he should meet with some accident. At last I knew, fromthe conversation on | | went on shore, obtained the money for my bill, hastened to a tailor, and 
deck, that the cutter had got safe on board, and my mind was relieved. The with his exertions, and those of other fitting out people, obtained all that was | 
surgeon came up, and dressed my arm, and I then received eomparative bodily requisite for the outward appearance of a gentleman. I then returned to the 
| 
} 


me?” And Tom passed the back of his hand across his eyes to brush away a 
} 
‘ 
| 


it 














as well as mental relief. Imortalite, and bade farewell to the officers and seamen with whom I had been 

It was not until the next day, when we lay to, with the schooner dose to us, that | Most intimate. My parting with ‘Tom was painful. Even in the few days which 
the weather became sufficiently moderate to enable us to receivé the prisuners | | had been away, i perceived an alteration in his appearance. | 
and put our own men and officers on board. The prize proved t¢be an Ameri- * Jacob,” said he, “don't think I envy you; on the contrary, I am as grate- 
can built schooner, filted asa French privateer. She was called the Cerf Agile, | ful, even more grateful than if such good fortune had fallen to my own Jot; but 
mounting fourteen guns, of nearly three hundred tons measurema@t, and witha | I cannot help fretting at the thoughts of being left here without you; and | | 
crew of one hundred and seveaty men, of which forty-eight were@way in prizes. | shall fret until Tam with you again. ye 
It was perhaps, fortunate that the boats were not able to attad her, as they I renewed my promises to procure his discharge, and forcing upon him all the | 
would have received a very warm reception. ‘Thus did we suece¢d in capturing | Money I thought that I could spare, I went over the side as much affected as 
this mischievous vessel, after a chase of two hundred and seveity miles. As | poor Tom. Our passage home was rapid. We had a continuance of N. W. 
s00n as all the arrangements were made, we shaped our course, With the priva- | Winds, and we flew before them, and, in less than three weeks, we dropped our 
teer in company, for Halifax, where we arrived in about five wees. My wound | #nchor at Spithead. Happy in the change of my situation, and happier still in 
was now nearly healed, but my arm had wasted away, and I q@as unable to | @oticipation, I shall only say, that 1 never was in better spirits, or in company 
return to my duty. It was well known that I wrote a good hank and 1 volun- with more agreeable young men, than the officers of the Astrea; and al- 
teered, as I could do nothing else, to assist the purser and theclerk with the though we were so short a t:me together, we separated with mutual regret. 
ship's tooks, &c. {To be Continued.} 

admiral was at Bermuda, and the frigate which we dole relieve, had, —— 
the exigence of the service, been despatched down to the Honduras, and IRISH STORY-TELLERS. 
was not expected back for some months. We sailed from Halfax for Bermuda The travelling geneologists and wandering minstrels of Ireland have been 
and joined the admiral, and after three weeks, we were order#l on a cruise. | succeeded by a race of harmless fictionists, peculiar to that country. One of 
My arm was now perfectly recovered, but I had become so usebl in the clerk's | the most memorable of these was Jack Hasnett of Kerry, celebrated for his 
office that I was retained, much against my own wishes—but he captain liked | adventures with the self-same boar which gave old Crohoore ao much trouble. 
it, as ‘Tom said, and after that, there was no more te be said aipout it. Jack was a decent shopkeeper in the town, much devoted to three friends, drink- 
| ing, disputing, and fighting ; but with this difference, that while he really culti- 


America was not the seat of war at that period, and with $e exception of | 
chasing French runners, there was nothing to be done on the North American | yated the society of the two former, bis acquaintance with the latter was more a 
pi the time that | matter of boasting than any thing else. If you were to believe himself, “he'd 


station. I have therefore little to narrate during the remainder 

I was on board of the frigate. ‘Tom did his duty im the foretog and never was | beat Phune M‘Chooil and Uscher along with him; and, as to disputation, why, 

in any disgrace ; on the contrary, he was a favourite both with#flicers and men. | from Aristotle to the Reading Made Easy, (for Jack, like almost all the shop- 

and took more liberties with the captain than any one else daredhave done, but | keepers of Kerry, had received a classical education,) the world, could not 

Captain Maclean knew that Tom was one of his foremost and i@st men, always produce a match for him.” The world, and his wife, tobe sure, thought 
differently ; but in drinking undoubtedly he was a hero. What he would have 


active, zealous, and indifferent as to danger. ‘Tom knew exétly how far he 
done with some of the Roman Emperors, is perhaps hard to say, as they drank 
























could venture to play with him. I remained in the clerk's @ice, and it was 
soon discovered that I had received an excellent education, ancalways behaved 
myself respectfully to my superiors. I was kindly treated, andBad no reason to 
compiain of a man of war. 
Such was the state of affairs, when the other frigate arrived 
ras, and we, who bad been cruising for the last foar months 
were ordered in, by a cutter, to join the admiral at Halifax. 
nearly a year from England without receiving any letters. 
therefore, judge of my impatience when after the anchor had 


Twelve tumblers were nothing to him. Six muddled him; but from that out 
there was no perceptible change; he could not be made more drunk, and you 
| might as well go on pouring punch into the Bog of Allan asinto Jack. There 
| he sat, unable to stir any part of his body—always excepting his hand, which 
had now been | was never known to fail while a glass was before him—with a look of great 
he reader may, | wisdom, arguing some question,—and it made very little difference whether 


: “ n let go and there was any one present or not. He could maintain both sides, in a friendly 
the sails furled, the admiral’s boat came on board with severaljbags of letters way, with the tumbler, and never cared for a more numervus audience. But 


for the officers and ship'’scompany. They were handed dowrjioto the gun- | one night Jack had been drinking at Ned Price's: there was a dispute, as usual, 
room, and | waited with impatience for the sorting and distributn. —and thinking he had received some affront, he rose to go away. After a nom- 
* Faithful, said the purser, * here are two letters for you.” | ber of experiments, as the Library of Useful Knowledge would say, to ascertain 
‘T thanked him, and hastened to the clerk's office, that I might read them | the position of his centre of gravity, and bring it into a condition of unstable 
without interruption. The first was addressed in a formal handiquite unknown | equilibrium over the point of support, he effected this at last,—but instead of 
to me. ] opened it with some degree of wonderment, as to wi® could possibly | going to the street door, he turned towards the back door. The town, whenever 
write to so hamble an individual! It was from a lawyer, and i§ contents were | there is a heavy fall of rain, is flooded ; and this night it happened that the water 
as follows : was about five or six inches deep iu the yard, except at one part higher than the 
“Sir We hasten to advise you of the death of your good ffend, Mr. Alex- | rest, where this young villain of a boar had his stye. The threshold of the 
ander Turnbull. By his will, which has been opened and reat and of which | back door was raised some steps above the yard; and when Jack came to the 
you are the executor, he has made you his sole heir, bequeat#ing you at the | steps, of course, he stumbled and fel! forward into the water, where he lay quite 
the som of £30,000 with the remainder of his fortune @ the demise of | at his ease. 
his wife. With the exception of £5,000, left to Mrs. Turnbull or her owndis-| ‘The boar, as soon as he heard the splash, thinking he had got something 
posal, the legacies do not amount to more than £800. The pinture, arising | great made three standing leaps up to Jack ; and seizing the skirt of his surtout, 
from the interest of the money, secured to Mrs. Turnbull dud ig her life, is | began to tear away at it; but finding no substance in this, he soon quitted it, 
£1,200 per annum, upon 3 per cent. reduced, so that at her demise you will | and laidold of Jack’s arm, which he began tochew. “Eh! what's that!” says 
come into £36,000 consols, which at 77 will be equal to £27,960 sterling. 1) Jack, rising himself on one elbow, and hitting with the other at the boar; * fair 
beg to congratulate you Upon your good fortune, and with Mr. Irummond have | play,—don't strike 9 man when down.” ‘The boar paying no attention to this 
made application to the Admiralty for your discharge. This application, I am | protest, planted his fore legs on Jack's body, and seized him by the shoulder. 
happy to say, has been immediately attended to, and by the same mail as this « Pair play,” says Jack again,—“ don’t strike a man when down. I'll box you 
letter, is forwarded an order for your discharge and a passage home. Should | over a garter.” The boar grunted. ‘* What's that you say? eh? what's that 
you think proper to treat our firm as your legal advisers, we shall be most happy | you say’ Can't you speak plain, man, like me,” mottered Jack; “let me get 
to enrol you among our clients. 1 am, sit, yours very respectfully, | up, and Ili box you over a garter.” But the boar became desirous of dragging 
Joux Furrcuer.” | Jack up towards his stye out of the water, and looking for a convenient part to 
I must now leave the reader to judge of this unexpected and welcome com- | lay hold of for that purpose, he began to walk in all directions over his body, and 
munication. At first I was so stunned, that I appeared as a statue with the } seized first his leg, and then his arm again. During all this, of course, Jack 
letter in my hand, and in this condition | remained until aroused by the first was not idle. He made several remonstrances, several appeals to the boar's 
lieutenant, who had come to the office to desire me to pass the word “letters for | chivalrous feelings, and offered to fight them all one after another, but in vain 
England,” and to desire the sail maker to make a bag. | Atlength, luckily for Jack, as the boar would probably have killed him, drunk 
“ Faithfol—why what's the matter? Are you ill, or ™ Tcould not | and helpless as he was, a maid servant heard his expostulations. “ For God's 
reply, but I put the letter into his hand. He read the contents, expressing bis | sake come here!" says she, “ there's something in the yard ;” and she alarmed 








‘* Better still. I'm so happy, Jacob; so happy. But what 1s to become of | me.” 


| surprised if the officer sent out to command all the Enropean troo 


——. 
LIFE IN INDIA. 
From the Bengal Annual. 
“ She is certainly an Indiaman by the cut of her sails—I should not at all be 


ps at Bombay 
ve on board of her. Ho, there! bring breakfast; really our Bombay servants 


| are getting worse and worse every day. If I might venture to suggest— Hacree 
| lao!” observed Mr. Fitzgommeril, member of council, and Officiating for the 

governor during his absence at Goa. Marmaduke Fitzgommeri!, Esq. was, at 
least in his own estimatiun, a person of profound wisdom, which he cherished so 
much, that he let very little of itout. He was reserved, pompous, and diplo- 


4 | matic; and his conversation was frequent!y interlarded with the word. « W 
| ‘The news had spread through the ship, and many of the officers, as well as om . . by, 


ally. I'm not exactly at iiberty to say,’ and ‘if I might venture’ to suggest.’ 
Mrs. F’itzgommeril was a very learned lady, related to all the nobility of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, fot some defunct memberof which she was frequent- 
ly seen to go into mourning—and she always tavk particular care to tell her 
friends it was for the Duke of Poppinjay, or the Earl of Wheedleborough, or 
some other Hidalgo. She never acknowledged weeds of woe for any one below 
the rank of a baronet. When Mr. Fitzgommeri! entered the room with a parcel 
of red-tape bound papers in his hand, he found his lady and her niece, Miss 
Evelina Dotterell, sitting at the breakfast-table. The latter was a showy and 
affected girl of 29, who, there being no other unmarried female at Bombay at 
the time, was eagerly run after by all the bachelor chivalry cf the place. ‘May 
I inquire, Mr. Fitzgommeril, what papers you hold in your hand” inquired Mrs, 
F. * Why, really, my dear, I am not exactly at liberty to state—a hem!—they 
are of importance ;’ and so they were, being correspondence relative to certain 
bazaar regulations—‘ ha‘ that ship has anchored, and now I see a boat coming 
from her.’ Mr. Fitzgommeril had swallowed, with peculiar relish to himself, 
his seventh bummulow fish, bis twelfth spoonful of well-conglomerated rice, 
eggs, butter, and chutnee, diluted with three cups of chocolate, when who 
should walk in but our hero, Colonel Campbell. After mutual introductions and 
explanations the Colonel sat down to the best and the only fresh breakfast he 
had had for some five months. Mrs. Fitzgommeril was highly pleased with 


| Colonel Campbe!l!, and threw sundry expressive glances (not misunderstood) at 


her niece. Inthe pauses the worthy lady inquired after various patricians. She 
hoped the dear Duke of Argyle was well? ‘ And pray, Colonel,’ she continued, 
‘what family of the Campbells do you issue from?’ ‘I am, madam, of the 
Inishard Campbells, a branch of the Glenlyon family.’ ‘Indeed! well now, 
but that 7s surprising ! my dear sir, are you aware that you and J are relations’ 
‘Tam very glad to hear it, madam, but I am the most indifferent genealogist in 
the world ; though I hope this young lady will permit me to call her cousin!’ 
Miss Evelina Dotterell simpered in the prettiest style imaginable, and from that 
moment Col. Campbell was fully established in the house as one of the three 
hundred thousand cousins of Mrs. Fitzgommeril. * * ° 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR TIME. 

** At eleven o'clock precisely, tiffin was placed on the table, (breakfast was 
over at half-past seven,) consisting of meat, fish, and vegetable curries in great 
variety, a magnificent pillao, with kid kobaubs, country-captain, and other oriental 
dishes. ‘There was also abundance of fruits, including those large juicy mangoes 
for which Bombay has been so long celebrated. Previous to sitting down. a glass 
of sangaree was handed to all round asa whet. The party at tiffin consisted of 
Mr. Askindull, a fat, stout, elderly man, and one of the magistrates of the place ; 
Mr. Purwannali the collector, a sharp little restless man, always prying right and 
left, lest any one should laugh at him, a thing he held in mortal dread and 
abhorrence. There was also a Captain MacFadden, a Scottish officer of the 
native army, and a Doctor Molesworth. All sat down in good spirits but the 
collector, who felt quite shocked at finding his attention to Miss Evelina quite 


| thrown away upon that interesting young lady. ‘I should rather imagine, said 


the colonel, who had been for soine time conversing with Mr. F'itzgommeri!, ‘that 
your garrison is searcely strong enough.’ * Really colonel, I’m not at liberty 
to mention.’ ‘ Net at leeberty to mention ?’ said Captain MacFadden; ‘that's 
a’ nonsense ; every cooly at the place knows our strength.’ ‘ Captain Mac- 
Fadden,’ said the member of council, with grave dignity, ‘If I might venture 
to suggest—’ ‘ Ye need na venture, ye need na venture, with great submission 


| to you, sir. Na, na, there is nae use argul barguling the matter, unless you 


venture to suggest to the honourable the court of directors to send out more 
troops. What say you, doctor!’ ‘What can the doctor know quoad the art 
belligerent !’ said Mrs. Fitzgommeril with an Olympian toss of her toupee, that 
shook some of the powder out of it. ‘Very true, madam,’ said the doctor 
with a smile. ‘ Ne sutor, &c. as your friend Horace says.’ The lady, mollified 
by the compliment to her classic acquirements, smirked most graciously, and 
\ said to Captain MacFadden, ‘I assure you, captain, that no one esteems yout 
friend the doctor in his own professional line more than I do; but what can he 
know of the art belligerent?’ * Just speir at himself, madam, for, judging by 
the use he makes of his knife and fork at this moment, he seems to ken some- 
thing about it.’ ‘ Yes, captain, that’s all very well, but as the Spaniards say, 
El negro y el ancobl son dos colores opuestos.” * You must know best, ma 
dam, what the negroes and the Spaniards may think upon the subject, but to 
my mind, this kobaub is a fine specimen of the art belligerent. Doctor, a glass 
! of Calcavelles. I] have not forgotten the night you did me that good turn at the 


wine ; but for whisky punch, he might be backed against any man dead or alive | Storming of that confounded Mabratta fort Kalicherry; you used your swor’ 


there as well as the best of us. Do you dine at the mess this afternoon fame 
‘Why, I am really not sure. If I can manage it, I will.’ Just as they were 
speaking, an invitation came in for Colonel Campbell, requesting the favour o! 
his joining the party. A mess-dinner in India, some eighty-five years %8° 
was no joke. 

THE MESS DINNER. 

When Colonel Campbell, at three o'clock, teached the mess bungalow, 
he found about fifteen gentlemen assembled, military officcers, a few ¢i¥'- 
lians and merchants. The mess-room was a bare unfurnished chamber, 
without mat, punkah, or carpet; and every persen brought his own chair, plate, 
; spoon, knife, fork, and glasses. ‘The table groaned under the smoking viands, 

and Colonel Campbell observed « box under the table, which, attracting his 
| attention, he inquired what it was placed there for. Major Stackpool, the 
president, informed him that it wasa half chest, containing six dozen of pee 
claret. They sat down, the full chest being first epened, and placed at one side 0! 
the president's chair. The wines were hot as the thermometer at 95° could render 
them. The room was stifling, even though the venetians were open, and some 
few people with hand-fans to cool them; bot this the majority considered vast'’ 
effeminate. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the president, ‘be seated, but first make of 
selves comfortable.’ So saying, he doffed his coat, waistcoat, and stock, an 
every one followed his example. ‘Sit down, sit down,’ continued Major Stack- 
pool. ‘I'm sorry to say Padre Heaviside is not here to say grace, so we most 
even do without.’ ‘What's become of the old sinner?’ inquired Captem 
Hesketh, a bloated-looking, short-necked corpulent man of forty-two sad 
replied the major, ‘last week a report having arisen, I know not , oe bened 
the plague had been imported in an Arab ship, his reverence beat 
retreat, and took himself off to Goa.’ The company now set to a 
and drinking in earnest; and though the wines were so hot, bottle # . 
bottle of Calcavelles and claret, to say nothing of certain pocula or weer 
the pauses, disappeared with a rapidity that would frighten our modern ag 
and ducks. Captain Hesketh assured Col. Campbell that the climate 73 “ 
worst on earth, and that but for a generous diet and plenty of liquid stimulan 
it would be impossible to live in it. The conversation now began to be cog wr 
desultory ; tigers, wild hogs, Mahrattas, and the cave of Elephanta, were ase 
about all in a breath. ‘I can prove to the satisfaction of yourself, Captain i 
Fadden, or any individual,’ said Collector Purwannah, * that the florikan ee 
toes.’ ‘I tell ye, sir, the florikan has only three.” ‘ Now really you are said 
| positive individual.’ ‘I’m nae mair an indcereedual, sir, than ye are yerse’, 


| Captain MacFadden fiercely. Here there was a roar of laughter ; and Mr 
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Porwannah, in a fever of irritation at being langhed at, looked from one to ano- Bramston, attended by the Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths, Drs. Baggs and Cox, and a wi’ ye! Has ony thing happened ! 


ther, but at length his attention was directed by Major Stackpool asking bim to 6 


take a pint bumper with bim This the other instantly acceded to, and the most imposing effect ; the two bishops appeared in full pontifical robes, and 


draught appeared to soothe his irritated nerves. The cloth being removed, the u 


whole party * set-ardent in to serious drinking.’ Some began to fxlter a little in respectable and numerous assemblies ever witnessed Ertraordinary Birth —A wom 


their speech, others to laugh knowingly and smirkingly at every thing, and others 


. , . 
azain to weep and fondle each other. The Collector and Captain MacFadden, ness the Duchess of Kent's Equerries 


drowning all testiness in wine, were vowing everlasting friendship, when, Colo 
ne! Campbell heginning to feel alarmed at the state of things before him, by a 
certain premonitory sensation of the room going round, rose up to depart quietly. 
This, however, was a thing not to be heard of; Major Stackpool and others de- | | 
barred his retreat. * My dear sir,’ said Major Stackpool, * you cannot surely leave p 
us so soon?’ *So soon, indeed! have we not sat here since three o’clock, avd | 5, 
it is now half-past six!’ ‘ But, my dear sir,’ said Captain Hesketh, * we have 
got throuch little more than half the claret; see, the chestis very near half fu t 
yet.. * What, sir! you surety don’t expect me to sit here until! that great box of 
wine is all drank outt [shall die!’ ‘ Well, if you do,’ hiccupped Captain 
Hesketh, ‘recollect Alexander the Great died at Babylon.’ ‘ Sorry comfort 
that for me; but really I do not feel very well, and the cup of Hercules now 


would finish me.’ * Well, well,’ said the president, * we won't be hard upon vou Portman square, in the 78th year of his age. His military career was one of high 
for ourselves, we shall not leave this till we finish the claret ; but at any rate | reputation. He entered the service, by the purchase of an Ensigney in tt 


come and let us drink welcome to Bombay, and prosperity to you.’ This ap- 4 


peared so reasonable, that Colonel Campbell consented to sit down again, and | Foot, for America, where he served in all the campaigns of that period, having 
bumper after buinper was fired off in good rammers, with a rapidity that fairly | received a wound in action. In 1778 he obtained a company in Lord Rawdon's | y 
frightened him; but seeing that one of the venetians was convenient fora bolt, | corps, ** the Volunteers of Ireland,” (afterwards 105th Fogt), and purchased his 


and that the window was only six or seven feet from the ground, he determined N 
to escape while he could. Accordingly, in the midst of some promiscuous and | a 
noisy discussion, he leaped out, and got fairly off. Colonel Campbell did not get | 
up next day till noon. A dhrobbing headache reminded him of the hard bout he | g 
had undergone the previous evening, when the servant entered with a card, on |b 


s° 


which was written— Mr. James Askindull.’ Throwing 0a his ¢ressing-gown, | York in the campaign of 1794, and repulsed an attack of the enemy at Alost, 
he desired the man to show Mr. Askindull in.—‘ Hope you're well, Colonel|— | where he was severely wounded. In 1796 he got the Colone!cy of the 87th, 


not the worst of last evening's shivoe?’ * Why, really, Mr. Askindull, leannot | a 


say | am much the better for it." ‘Never mind, sir, that will wear off when | was appointed Secretary at War in Ireland, and afterwards served as Brigadier 
you get used to it; but will you kindly call the servant, I feel a little thirsty and | General in Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta. He volunteered his services to Egypt, 


fatigued, and a glass of sangaree would not be amiss.’ This being brouglit, Mr. | a 
Askindull drank it off with infinite gusto; desiring the man to bring another, | e 


and two dried bummaloes, as arelish. ‘ Well, Colonel, you've heard that poor | the country fever; but, on a rumour reaching him of an attack upon the French 


Hesketh bas caught it at last.’ * What, the plague?’ * Not exactly: excellent, | a 
worthy, good fellow, Tom Hesketh; even though my particular friend, I never | a 


of Biscay, the second in command, the present Lieutenant-Cotenel M'Gregor, —‘ astlebar Teiegraph. 


} : / ¥ 
ceeded immediately Before his arrival, or soon after it, the identical bottle question is put to the bridegroom if he is “ wil 


contents brought to the very man who had written them swered “ No!” “No!” said 


the commencement of the French revolutionary war, at which time he raised the 





——— ——— ———— — 
= — ————— —_— 


What ails ye” © Oh, gentiemen,” at 
itiquary, I've just been thinkin’ that it. was 


on this day twa hunder year that Quee M eee . 
, i" ween Mary was beheaded '—Chambers's 
vany of the clergy in their surplices ond cassocks. It was one of the most Journal 4 


umerous body of the catholhe clergy of the district. The ceremony had a length sobbed out the lachrymose a: 


man of the name of Hanan, residing in the p 

; f arish 

Vice Admiral Sir Josias Rowley has been appointed one of her Royal High- of Kilebeha, in county Mayo, bas had six ¢ tuldren, four daughters and ede ne 
K ' ’ ons, 

within these Inst Hine months, two of whom were born on the 8th of Nove tober 

Curious Coincidence. —When the Kent East Indiaman was on fire in the Bay | 4st, and four on the 28th of July. The parents are poor, but very wdustrious. 


all ops . 

hen all hope of relief had expired, wrote a letter describing their situation, Turn About:-—Some litle time ago, a pai: 
rhich he enclosed in a bottle, and committed to the deep. Soon after lis become united in the » 
rovidential escape, and return to England, he was appointed to the command one of the city clergy 


f the 93d Highlanders, then stationed at Barbadue 8, to which piace he 5 right, proceeded w 


of turtles, seemingly anxious to 
n bands of wedlock, made their appearance before 
men in Glasgow, who, finding the requisite certificates a)! 
i the ceremony till he came to that part of it where the 
‘ing to take this woman to be his 
very the man, after a conswerable hesitation, an 
mol “ ve minister, with a look of surprise, “for what 
reason * Just, said the poor embarrassed simpleton, woking round for the 
door, “because I've ta'en a scunnes (disgust) at her.” On this the ceremony, 
to the evident Mortification of the fair one, was broken off and the parties re- 
Lire d. A few days after, however, they again presented themselves befure his 
Reverence ; and the fastidious br legroom having declared that he had got over 
his objection, the ceremony was ag lin commenced, and proceeded without in- 
terraption till @ question similar to the above was put to the bride, when she in 
her turn replied by a negative. “What is the meaning of all this!’ said the 
clergyman, evidently displeased at the foolish trifling of the parties. “OO, nae- 
thing ava,” said the blashing d unsel, tossing her head with an air of re content, 
“only | have Just ta’en a scunner at him!” ‘The two again retired to their 
lonely pillows; @nd lonely it would seem they had found them, for the Reverend 
Gentiemar, @n Coming out of his house the fol wing morning, met the foolish 
couple once More on their way to solicit bis services. * It's a’ made up noo,” 
said the eméing fair one. “O yes,” said her intended, “it's a’ settied poo 
and we want you lo marry us as soon as possible.” + | willdo no such thing,” 
was the grave and startling reply to the impatient request. © What for!” 
cried the fickle pair, speaking together in a tone of mingled surprise and disap- 
pointment, “QO, nacthing ava,” said his Reve rence, passing on bie way, “ but 
just Iwe ta’@n @ scunner at ye baith."—Kilmarnock Journal 

Law and Law Officers — At the Insulvent Debtors’ Court, Wakefield, on 
t Alexandria, he mounted his horse, and rode forty miles through the dosert, te week. come merrinent was excited by the familiar examination of Mr. 
nd defeated the attempts subsequently made by Gen. Menov upon a part of his | * ames Lister, @ respectable sheriff's officer, by Mr. Maude, sen, The officer 


as picked up by one of the men of the 93d on the coast of the island, and its wife!” To this necessary q 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN DOYLE, BART. G.C B., K.C 


This gallant officer died on the Sth inst., at bis residence in Somerset street, 


Sth Foot, in 1771; and in 1775 be embarked as Lieutenant, with the 40th 


Majority in it in 1781, having been twice wounded while serving with that regi- 
vent. The regiment was reduced in 1784, and be remained on half-pay anti! 


allant 87th regiment, * the Royal Irish Fusileers,” in the command of which 
e embarked for the Continent with Earl Moira. He served under the Duke of 


nd was sent in command of a secret expedition into Holland, and on his return 


nd accompanied Genera! Hutchinson (the last Earl of Donoughmore) in the 
xpedition against Grand Cairo. On the surrender of Cairo, he was seized with 


c ’ , . . was speaking of the arrest of one he ) srted inculentally 
thought he would be off in this way.’ ‘How off, Mr. Askindul!? ‘Ob, a | position. He was publicly thanked in the field next day by the Commander-in- ’ id of one of the msolvents, and bad adverted inewdentally 


regular case of pop. I suppose you will accompany us to see the poor fellow | ¢ 


af “ . to his SuUmMSLAL Ces, , > | we ' > — silor—** - 
hief; but in writing bis public despatch, he omitted Gen. Doyle's official report, » His circum s, when the following ¢ olloguy ensued Cuunsellor—" You 


. 4 : oth ant > - seldom mend matters where you go, Jame ” ey . . 

to Padre Heaviside’s godowns?’ ‘ Padre Heaviside’s godowns! ‘Yes, the | and actually stated his brigade to have been commanded by another Officer. On ven der hamnle.” 1 wh mn . an r var , Officer Something like 
7 5 Ten : Fess i ‘ at, Sur (Laughter r. J = YY . . 

church-yard ; he is to be buried this evening.’ ‘ Buried, indeed! I never heard | discovering his mistake, however, he wrote to the War Minister, Lord |° 4 woeeny s aude dare say you are pretty nearly 


of hisdeath.’” ‘No! I thought you had not. Yes, he sat gallantly to see the | | 
claret out, as usual, and sang several songs; but all at once I heard him give a | ¢ 


queer kind of snort. I turned round, and saw his head had fallen backwards ; | wards placed on the staff as Major General, at. Guernsey, and soon after Anecdote of Racland Mill 


| right——l am sUreyou are: |i ’ alve . , 
lolland, and his letter fortunately arrived in time to enable his lordship ahh nat with t! i “ , s r . ree res “es ony sore, and no joke when 
t; . ubbec mm wm rougi at . . A) 
o do justice to the wounded feelings of the gallant Officer. He was after- 1 hand of a sherill's oflicer 


(ine morning the footman ushered in a most 


his eyes stared confoundedly, and face and lips were as if he had bedaubed them | appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the island. He was created a Baronet | romantic looking aly. She advanced with measured steps, and with an airthat 


1 
( 


with indigo. We laughed at first ; but seeing he never moved but tu shake one 
leg, like, we thought it queer. Dr. Molesworth came immediately, and tried to 
bleed him, bat the vein would not run, he was stone dead. Poor fellow! 
were most particular friends; and I certainly mean to purchase his service of ( 


n Uct., 1825, and received the King’s license to wear the Order of the | caused Mr, Hill toretreat towards the fire-place. She began—*' Divine shep 
’ x ‘ ’ cp . eo ’ 
Jrescent, given him by the Grand Seignior, and to wear supporters to bis arms, herd,"—** "Pon iny word, Ma'am!" © T hear you have great influence with the 


we | and an additional crest. In April, 1808, he was raised to the rank of Lieut. | royal family.” “Well, Ma’am, and did you hear anything else’ “ Now, 


ien., and in 1812 he was created a Knight of the Bath. The States of the | seriously, Sit—my sun has the most powerful poetic powers. Sir, his poetry is 


plate, and his stock of claret, Java arrack, and old Calcavelles, at the auction | Island of Guernsey voted him an address of thanks, and presented him with a | of asobline order—roble, original, fine"——, “ Well, I wonder what will come 


of his things, which, I presume, will take place the day after to-morrow. You'll | splendid piece of plate, witha suitable inscription, and the example was follow- 


next,” muttered Mr Hill, in alow tone. “ Yea, Sir, pardon the liberty; and, 


be there of course; capital opportunity to get good bargains. Good morning, | ed by the militia and other public todies with similar valuable and elegant tokens | therefore, Tealled t aek you to get him made poet Inureate.” “ Ma'am, you 


Colonel Campbell.’”’ ‘ 


—_—- 
Suntiary. 


Viscount Ranelagh.—The authorities at the War-Office have received au-  , 
thentic information of the existence of this young nobleman, whose name ap- |, 
pears in the list of Lieutenants in the 7th Royal Fusileers.—Court Journal. { 


! 
Mr. Lawrence Lander, brother to the late African traveller, died on Tuesday 
week, at Truro, at the age of twenty-seven. 


The Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Lanark, since it has been rebuilt, pre- 


| peace, the States petitioned the Prince Regent that they might retain their 
Lieut. Governor, and voted the erection of a pillar, at the public expense, as a 


and America ; he was present at twenty-three general actions, besides innu- 


sador at that Court, was present at a review on the Ist inst.. when he was un- 
expectedly overtaken by a charge of cavalry, his horse thrown to the ground, 


of affection. On his recal, in consequence of the reduction of the Staff on the | might as well ask int to get him made archbishop of Canterbury!" 


Whitehall, Aug. \8, 1834.—The King has pleased to appoint the Right Hon 
Thomas Frankland Lewis, John George Shaw Letevre, Keq., and George 
Nicholls, Esq., to by the Poor Laws Commissioners for England and Wales 

Downing-street, Avg. 16, 1834.—The King bas been pleased to appoint 
Thomas Butterfick, Eeq., to be Chief Justice of the Bermuda ot Somers 
Islands 


nemorial of their gratitude. General Doyle served in Europe, Asia, Africa, 


nerable affairs of posts, and was wounded seven times. He received public 
hanks on nine different oceasions, including those of both Houses of Parlia- 
nent. 
. | . « t, due. 18, 1834.—The K er Ake: t 
Letters from St. Petersburgh state that Marshal Maison, the French Ambas- Downing -sirect, ug. 18, 1834.—The King has been pleased to appoint John 
| Harvey Darrell, inq., to be Attorney and Advocate-General of the Bermuda or 
| Somers Islands 


sents one of the most splendid and magnificent mansions, to public view, of | and himself taken up insensible. Fortanately, however, he soon recovered, and | Office of Ordnane, Aug. 18, 1834. —Royal Regiment of Artillery—Seeond 


any in the north of England. *‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” a chef d’auvre | t 
from the pencil of Reubens, is:perhaps the principal ornament in the Picture 


Gallery. 


| 
Spectacles.—Those whose avocaticns or amusements render the assistance of | 
magnifiers necessary, ought to bear in mind that the lower the degree of mag- 
nifying power possessed by their glasses, the less the eye will be fatigued by 
them, the less constrained the positron of the body in using them, and the larger 
as well as more uniformly distinct the field of view embraced by them. Where | 
only a moderate inagnifying power is required, I would recommend, instead of a | 


. | neenis . : , St: : ry res " 
single magnifier, the use of spectacles of nine inches’ focus, which will enable | 7f*¢ of grouse, by his own gun, on Mr. Massey Stanley's moors at Killeen, near 


anticipated, we have read the name of Lord Brougham. Having notoriously 
caused Lord Grey’s Ministerial downfall, the Learned Lord goes to celebrate his 
own work. Him whom he has slain with his own hand, he proceeds to bury | 
with ostentatious honours, and fire a volley over his victim's grave.— Times. 


Capt. C. Dalton, » be Captain, vice Captain and Brevet Lieut.-Col. Willian 
Greene, supersedal, being absent without leave; First Lieutenant Robert Burn 
to be Second Captain, vice Dalton; Second Lieutenant Henry Sebastian Rowan 
to be First Liewwnant, vice Burn 


hough bruised he received no great injury. 


Lords Grey and Brougham.—A public dinner is to be given at Edinburgh in 
nonour of Lord Grey, and amongst other personages whose presence there is 


—~——— 
NEW CUS'TOMS ACT, 
ASNO QUARTO AND QUINTO GULIELMI IV. BEOtE 


CAP. LXXXIX. 
An Act toamend the Laws relating to the Customs. [15th August 1834] 


On the 14th Count Matuszevic, the Russian Ambassador, killed fifty-five 


the eye to be directed to minute objects without weariness for a longer time than Inverness. Art. I. Provides, that the sct shall take effect from the time of passing. 
k > ; ‘ F pe ‘ a é . : 
if an eye-glass only be used, as well as being of materjal benefit in preserving | he King entered his 70th year this day, having been born 21st August, 1765. Art. II. Provides, that » declaration in writing be eabetitated for the oath, 


one of the eyes from becoming injured by being constantly unemployed.— Curtis 
onthe Eye. 





are engaged by Mr. Glossop for the Victoria theatre, and wil! appear early in the 
ensuing month. 

The Great Hereford Music Meeting, under the patronage of his Majesty, will | 
take place on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of September. The object of this meet- | 
ing is to establish a provision for the widows and orphans of the Clergy. 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, in the uniform of Constable of the Tower, | 
with his charger, was placed last week in the hall of the Merchant etal 
Company, for whom it was painted. 


Office of Ordnance Aug. 11.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Gentleman Cadet } of the country. 


R. M. Mundy to be Second Lieutenant, vice Woodhouse, promoted. } 
The pavement of the Chapel of Our Lady of Loretto is deeply furrowed over | 
its whole surface by the knees of the Pilgrims who visit the Sanctuary from all | 
parts of the world. A figure of the Saviour, which is among the bronze bas- 
reliefs, in the Casa Sancta of the same church, has been entirely defaced by the | 
immense number of kisses imprinted apon it by the faithful. The foot of the | 
celebrated statue of St. Peter, in the Vatican, has lost a considerable degree of | 
the weight of its metal, by the continua! application of the lips and foreheads of 
the pious Christians who render homage to it. To preserve, from similar injury, 


the foot of the statue of the Saviour, executed by Michael Angelo, it has been | of St. Heléna, with the Isle of Acoacien ap & dapendensy, having ender bis | —" 
found expedient to cover it by a bronze shoe or sandal. | command a Battalion with a Field Officer of the Corps.— Western Luminary. 


| 

The debates in the Spanish Estate of Procuradores are becoming of impor- | 
tance ; those on the 4th and 5th were particularly interesting. The ministers 
were defeated on the general question of the address, by a majority of 48 to 36, 
and also on two other points oa which they ventured to divide. M. Martinez de 
la Rosa, in answer to a question, declared that Don Carlos was, if taken, to be | 
treated as a rebel, and conveyed to the nearest fortress, there to await her Ma- | 
jesty’s pleasure. He said that the rebels had no chance—that no soldiers had 
joined them—no fortresses opened their gates to receive them—thatthe Eng- 
lish Government was directing naval forces to protect the northern coasts of 
Spain, and the French Government preparing an army on the Pyrennean 
frontier. 

Lord Yarborough, with a party of friends, among whom are Lord Byron and 
Capt. Forbes, has sailed in the Falcon frigate yacht ona voyage to Madeira, 
Lisbon, the Mediterranean, &c. His Lordship expects to be absent nearly three 
months. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria arrived at Tunbridge Wells 
on Tuesday week, and were most enthusiastically received. The Yeomanry | 
Cavalry. and the inhabitants of the place generally, assembled tu welcome the | 
arrival of their illustrious guests. Forty young ladies strewed flowers before 
their path, and every thing evinced the strongest feeling of admiration on the 
part of the people. A loyal address was presented, and most graciously re- 
ceived, 

Lord Glentworth, eldest son of the Earl of Limerick, died on Thursday week, | 
in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

Accounts have been received from Persia, which state that the son of the late | 
Prince Royal, Abbas Mirza, is adopted as the successor of his grandfather, the | 
reigning Monarch. This settlement is deemed favourable to the best interests 
of Persia as well as of England, especially as intrigues existed to prefer 
another Prince of the family, with whom the case might have been otherwise. 

According to the last census, the entire population of Greece amounts to | 
only 811,185 souls. In that kingdom there are 116 towns and 2,146 villages, | 


Admirals, 18 Rear-Admirals, 1 Rear-Admiral in reserve, 28 Captains of ships 
of the first class, 42 of the second class, 78 Captains of frigates, 81 Captains 
ef corvettes, 450 Lieutenants, and 5 Maritime Prefects : total 713 officers. 

The proprietor of Vauxhall has recently been making a novel experiment. 
He has been removing his whole company, singers, musicians, fireworks, and 
even lamps, to Sydney Gardens, Bath, where they have performed on the days 
when they were not required at Vauxhall. The enterprise hitherto has, it is 
understood, teen a very profitable one. 


On Monday the first stone of a catholic church, to be dedicated to the Holy 


Hotel at Dover, for Calais. His Excellency was greeted with the usual honours 
It is reported that Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. Sapio, and a host of other vocalists, jon bis embarkation.—Aug. 21. 


Nova Scotia, dated the 20th of July. —Anug. 21. 


| hitherte required to be made under the act relating to the customs in the United 
Kingdon and British possessions abroad, and that any person making an untrue 
‘ declaration, shall, over and above any penalty to which he may become liable, 
) forfeit He sum of one hundred pounds. 

Art. II. Provides, that slates and chalk in ships outward-bound, shall be 
| deemed ballast, 

Art. V. Repeals the abatement of salvage doty, 


Prince Talleyrand embarked yesterday morning from Worthington’s Ship 


This morning despatches were received at the Colonial-office from Halifax in 


There is a report prevalent, that the ex-Premier, Earl Grey, is about to wile 


away his time at Howick by writing his life. Lord John Russell offered to un- | Art. /. Provides, that nu abatement of duty shall be allowed for the damage 
| dertake the task. On this coming to the ears of Earl Grey he is reported to) of drog. 
The ful!-length portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Wilkie, in the last | have said, ** What! he write my life! I'd rather that he would éake it first.” 


Art. I. Provides, that it shall be lawful to import mike into Dover, from 
The fashion of Ladies wearing lace gloves, now so generally prevalent, has | Boulogw, with the same restrictions that now exist in importing such mano- 


caused an unusual activity, and benefited the manufacturers at Derby and Not- | fcturesfrom Calais. 


ain : » 5: » cb . oe Art. “Il. Provides, that the restrictions u the importation of Tobacco, 

tingham ; but we are sorry to say the change is severely felt im the western part | dice pebettiillan aan Gelasee neatiel png te ane Kieu of South 
The losses occasioned by the stormy weather in France within the last two | a mE ot Orbe nae Se. Dowie, now exist upon the im- 
imioathe is cotimeted ut tus mlionsies Rema portationof spirits, in casks, from the British plantations, shall extend to all 

It is no less true than remarkable that those Members of Parliament who are | cases, vesels, and packages, dec —not being glass botties—that contain spirits. 
the most strenuous advocates for the ruin of the Universities of Oxford and | Art KX. Provides, that no spirite shall be imported in vessels of less than 
Cambridge, by admitting Dissenters into their Colleges, are men who never | seventy ons burthen, nor Tobacco in vessels of les, than 120 tons burthen, 
breathed the classic air of those noble institutions. | from Maaco, South America, or the Islands of St. Doningo and Cuba, 

It is reported in the military circles of Plymouth, that Sir James Cockburn Art. ). Provides, that all expenses incurred a the cowmitment of Smugglers 
Adjutant General of the Royal Marines, is about to succeed to the Governorship | to prisor shall be paid out of the consolidated Customs duties. 
Provides, that no higher charge than two shillings, shall be made 
| for Staups upon the Indenture of avy apprentice bound to serve at tea in the 
merchac service, bor upon any memorandum or agreement made between the 
master ad mariner of any ship or vessel, for wages, Kc 

XII. \nd whereas an Act was passed in the last Session of Parliament inti- 


Game.—The present season promises to be as favourable for the sportsmen 
as the farmer. In the North Highland moors the birds were never more plenti- 


ee ee eee | tuled A: Act for granting Duties of Customs, and it is expedient to amend the 

Plymouth, August 18.—The Admiralty bas been pleased to promote Lieut. | same inwanner herein-after mentioned ; be it therefore enacted, That if any 
J. H. Priest (1793), on hie retiring from Plymouth Dockyard, to the rank of | Mahogay which had been imported direct from the Bay of Honduras in a Ship 
Commander, after fifty-five years’ service. ‘cleared ot from the Port of Belize into a free warehousing Port in any of the 

Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Office. has found in his indefatigable researches | British "ossessions in America, and there warehoused as having been so cleared 
(which are ever being rewarded by interesting discoveries), a portrait of Luther, | and imptted, shall be exported from the Warehouse, and imported direct into 
in wood, and coloured. It appears to have been sent to England soon after that the Unied Kingdom, such Mahogany shall be subject in the United Kingdom to 
great Reformer’s death, in 1546; and represents him seated in bis study, with | the sam Duty as it would have been subject to if it had been imported direct 
a skull resting on a Bible before him, and a small clasped book in one hand, an from th Bay of Honduras in a British Ship cleared out from the Port of Belize, 
hourglass, and pen and ink are on either side, and a German poem beneath, which | providecit shal! appear in the proper Clearance of the Ship importing the same 
amplified the famous pruphecy against the Pope. into thel’ nited Kingdom that such Mahogany liad been warehoused and exported 
from thy Warehouse aforesaid. 

XIII And be it further enacted, That Spirits or Strong Waters imported 


} 
A Scotch Customer.—A little girl, some ‘ seven years auld,” lately called on 


a stationer with a somewhat extensive commission. “I want a bawbee (half- ' and although thereby 
penny) sheet of paper.’ ‘* Very weel, lassie,” said the shopman, “ here it is.” | into tb United Kingdom, mixed with avy Ingredient . 4 


J theless be deemed to be 
“And my mither will be obleeged to you if you'll tak’ the trouble to mend this | cominqrees comme, feet Dpoeninntion af te said last-mentioned Act, 
pen.” “Oh, surely, wi'a great deal o' pleasure.” “ An, if ye would just ogee & an a we tetova 
favour her wi’ a wee stolm (small quantity) of ink, she'll ro’ forget it to you.” wr AT ye Provides that persons vsing Barilla, upon which ‘he duty has 
“ There, my bonny bairn; there it is.” + Thank you, Sir; but world ye just Te eo . : { the amount of 
be good enough to lend me a wafer!” “Oh, ay: there.” “Eh, Sir, that’s a | " fs por peed a. of Usashing, CP POS eee 
black ane, and that's no locky. It maun be true blue, for the letter is to an auld | 7 ar ug I New Duties, for 
friend.” She was fornished with one of the required colour, and left the shop, ° AnXV. Provides, that the following shall be the Table of 4 
assuring the man that her mother would always deal with him. | 1634 





; TABLE OF NEW DUTIES, 1834. 
March of Refinement.— A sausage maker has recently put up a sign-board, in | 














Le 4. 
St. James's Market, with the following erudite announcement :-—** Norfolk Anti- Apfes, dried - . ‘ ” e ° . the Bushel 0 2 
Eructative Sausages.” Bods in the Foreign living Languages, of Editions proted in 
Abbotsford, the renowned seat of Sir Walter Scott, is advertised to be let o since the Year One thousand eight handred and one, bound 
farnished fortwo or three years, with even the use of the library, containing | a@unbound - - - - ° - ’ the Cwt. 210 0 
many thousand volumes, “ under certain restrictions.” | Botles of Earth or Stone, viz. omety . - the Dozen wae 6 
4 | Greetin’ Fou —The late Mr. James C——, a well-known autiquary,wasone| 3 — eter! Pneeene ‘ 
exclusive of those of the isles of the Archipelago, of which 33 only are inhabited | evening enugly coated over abow! of peach with o Sowaslest orentes, in Lanlie’e | Benes, vie. Ls ‘ : 
French Navy.—There are in the French navy at present 2 Admirals, 8 Vice- | tavern, Old Post-office Close, Edinburgh. For a reason that will appeer, we all works of art made of Bronze - - cwt. 0 
are enabled to fix the precise day and date of this carousol—it was the 8th of | ———— other manufactures of Bronze, for every _ ‘ 20 0 0 
| February 1787. After bearing for 4 time his usual share in the social conver- | sounds of the value - - - ail e inna 
sation that was going on, Mr. C suddenly sunk into total silence, assumed | Casava Powder or Starch, the produce of theewt. 0 1 0 
‘a most melancholy aspect, and ultimately burst into a flood of tears. We do _—British possession im America othcsie ion pianer ee 122 
not mean to assert that the worthy 2ntiquary was at this time quite as sober as | —. : ° ° © ° y . . 015 0 
a judge ; neither was he exactly half-fou’, nor yet dead drunk; be was just at | gs - - - - - é 
that peculiar stage of intoxication when pathetic narrative or song has tes ofteas | Grapes, for every one bundred og ey fi ve @ al _— ; : 
| described in the beginning of this paper: he was in short, “ greetin’ fou.” The | Mats and Matting, for every one he for -- me 
exciting cause of the antiquary's grief was, however, of a peculiarly appropriate | _—— imported from any British possession, . every one _ 50 0 
, kind.“ Dear me,” Mr. C ,” said every one present, ‘ what's the matter | dred pounds of the value - . 3 * 


Trinity, was laid and solemnly blessed, at Bermondsey, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
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— ee ander such Authority as in the said Act 0 passed in the Second and Third Year | 
Oil, viz : ° P ‘ theext O 2 6 of His Majesty's Reign is particularly mentioned and set forth. 
—- Avimal Oil y ' 5 % é é tivnante, “O's Art XXVIIL Provides, that the tonnage of every steam vessel carrying | 
— Cocoanut Oi * . i ; : : ed eee © passengers to and from Ireland, of one hurdred and forty tons and upwards, 
eee the pr ube of or ing orted from any part of the do- shall be deemed to be a vessel of two hundred tons at least. ; 
— —— the pre : 


XXIX. And whereas in and by the several Acts repeated as aforesaid by the | 
said first-mentioned Act of the Third and Fourth Year of His Majesty's Reign, 
or in and by some of them, His Majesty, with the Advice of His Privy Council, 
was authorised to make Orders for the various Purposes in such Acts reepect- 
ively in that Behalf mentioned: And whereas in pursuance and exercise of the 
Powers in the said repealed Acts or some of them so costained, his Majesty, 
and his late Majesiy King George the Fourth did, by the Advice of their res- 
pective Privy Councils, make divers Orders, which Orders in Council, or some 
of them, were in force at or immediately before the Time at which the said re- | 
cited Act of the Third and Fourth Year of his Majesty's reiga took effect and 
came into operation: And whereas Doubts may arise whether in consequence | 
of the Repeal of the several Acts aforesaid the said Orders in Couneil have not | 
ceased to be binding and in force: And whereas it is expecicat that such Doubts | 


minions of the King of the Two Sici ies after 
thirty-first August, one thousand eight bundred 

and thirty-four - . - #5 theton 8 8 O 

—- the produce of or imported in « ship belonging to 

any of the subjects of the King of the Two Sici- 

lies after thirty-first of August, one thousand 

eight hundred and thirty-four - — - the tun 

[Note.—For the power given to his Majesty in Counei! to re- 

duce these doties on Olive Oil, the produce of « t im 

ported from the dominions of the King of the Two 

Sicilies, see the body of this Act.) 

— Paim Oil - - - - - - - the ev . 01 3 

Palmetto Thatch, the produce of and imported from the Bra * ‘out 
possessions in America - ey, - the emt. 
Plantains, dried, the produce of and imported from the Pn ish 

possessions in America, for every one hundred pounds ot the 


—_— 


as aforesaid should be removed; be it therefore enacted and declared, That all 
Orders made by his Majesty or by bis late Majesty King George the Fourth, 
with the Advice of their respective Privy Councils, in pursuance of any of the 


| und was spoken by Elien Tree, as Martena. 





yal ° : - - : . © . 5 0 0 Acts so repealed as aforesaid, so far as the same or any of them were or was | 

p a ale bs - A - - thebushel 0 2 O in force at or immediately before the Time when the said Act of the Third and | 

ears, - ° ea. 100 Fourth Year of his Majesty's reig e into eration, dic, notwithstanding | 
ied French Plums and Pruncilves the cvt. iis Majesty's reign came into operation, , ; 

se ote : js . p :. ame OC Bae that Act, continue in full Force as though that Act had not been made, and | 
a - . f ‘ 7 A a Oo cee shall hereafter continue in full Force, unless and antil the same or any of 
" : . ¥ ve ior hem shall be either in whol ’ sinded and revoked by his Majesty 

ni of and imported from any British possession, them 6 r in whole or in part rescinded and re ‘ Majesty, | 

the produce : theewt. O 7 6 with the Advice of his Privy Council. 

Seal Skins of Britich taking, imported direct from the fishery or Art. XXX. Provides, that ail Bonds given to prevent the relanding of plate, | 

rn . .B tish possession Aa ° - the dozen shins 9 O 1 in respect of which any drawback shall be allowed upon the exportation thereof, | 

a ae -. n po shall be liable only to the same duties of stamps, as any other bonds given for | 

' oer Liqaoure, the produce of and imported from the British in respect of the duties of castoms 


possessions in America, viz. 
not being of greater strength than the strength of proof 

by Syke's Hydrometer - - - the gallon 0 9 0 
being of greater strength - - - —— 013 6 


Art. XVI. Provides, that the duties on Olive Oi), imported fromthe Dominions 


the Two Si 
a apines. lows than the duty payable upon Olive Oil, the produce of, or im- 
ed trom, other places. 

XVIL. And te it further enacted, that «0 much of the said | ist-nentioned Act 
as imposes any duty upon the exportation in British ships of Coals, Culm, or 
Cinders, according to the weight thereof, shall be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed : provided always, that nothing herein contained shall tend to exempt 
such Coals from the duty payable upon the exportation of goods according 10 the 
value thereof; and thet in leu of the duties of exportation now payable upon 
any Coals, Culm, or Cinders, when exported in a foreign ship, the duty of four 
shillings the ton shall in all cases be payable. ; . 

Art. XVIUIL Provides, that the Act which excepts Woollen Goods, and 
Woollen and Cotton Goods, exported to places within the limits of the East 
India Company's Charter, from duty, shall be repealed. 

XIX. And whereas by an Act passed in the ninth year of the reign of his 
late Majesty, King George the Fourth, intitoled An Act fo amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Importation of Corn, ceriain duties thereing imposed upon Com, 
Grain, Meal, and Floor, are made payabie under provisions of an Act, passed in 
the sixth year of the anid reign, intitaled An Act for granting Duties of Cus- 
toms, and whieh Act bas been repealed , be it therefore enacted, that the anid 
duties shal! be raised, levied, collected, and paid in suchand the same manner 
in all respects as the several Duties of Customs mentioged and enumerated in 


f 


t 
| 





Session of Parliament, intituled An Act for granting Duties of Customs, are 
now raised, levied, colleeted, ana paid 

XX. And whereas another Act was passed in the said last Session of Parlia- 
ment, intituled An Act for the Warehousing of Goods, ad it is expedient to 
amend the said Act io inanner hereafter mentioned; be it therefore enacted 
that it shall be lawful for the Commissioners of his Majesty's Customs to remit 
or return the Duties payable or paid on the whole or aay Portion of Wine, 
Spirits, or other Fivid which shall be lost by any unavoidable Accident ia the 
Warehouse in which the same shall bave been deposited qnder the Provisions 
of the above recited Actor any other Act to be passed fot the warehousing of 
Goods; and that the Duties payable upon tie following Articles deposited in 
Warehouses of special Security, (that is to say,) Wine, Cetants, Raisins, Figs, 
Hams, Cheese, and Mahogany, when taken out of Warebense for Home Use. 
shall be charged upon the Quantities ascertained by the Measure or Weight of 
the same actually delivered 

Art. XXIL. Provides, that the East India Company may comtinne to receive, 
as heretofore, into their Warehouses, during the time necestary to the due 
closing of their ial | , any goods or Merchandize, the property of 
other persons than the suid Company, imported from places within the limits of 
their charter. 

XXUL. And whereas one other Act was passed in the said last Session of 
Parliament, intituled An Act to regulate the Trade of the British Possessions 
Abroad, by which Brandy, Geneva, or other Spirits, and Tobacco. weré permitted 
to be imported from the United Kingdom into the Islanda of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, or Sark, or evther of them, in ships of the burthen of sev@ty tons at 
least, and it is expedient to extend the like permision to Brandy, Geneva, or 
other Spirits, and Tobacco, imported from Foreign Parts into the sdd Islands, 
and exported from the said Islands ; be it therefore enacted, That it dail be law- 
ful to import into the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, or Saik, Brandy, 
Geneva, or other Spirits, ard Tobacco, from Foreign Parts, in Piekages re- 
quired by law, in ships of the burthen of seventy tons at least, and t# export the 
like goods from the said Islands in ships of the like tounage. 

XXIII. And whereas it is expedient to extend the power of seiz@e given by 
the said last mentioned Act; be it. therefore enacted, That all gx 
ships, vessels, and boxts, and all carriages and cattle, liable to forf 
any Act now in force, or hereafter to be made, relating to the Trade o 
Possessions Abroad, or any Act relating to the Customs, orto Traddor Naviga- 
tion, shall and may be seized and secured by any Officer of the Customs or 
Navy, or by any Person employed for that Purpose, by or with the @oncurrence 
of the Commissioners of his Majesty's Customs ; aud every Pers who shall 
in any way binder, oppose, molest, or obstruct any such Officer or L¥rson so em- 
ployed as aforesaid in the Execution of his Duty, or any Person @ting in his 
Aid or Assistance, shall forfeit the sum of Two hundred Pounds. 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, That if any Oficer or Officers#f Customs, 
or any Person duly employed for the Prevention of Smuggling, if any of the 
British Possessions Abroad, shall make any collusive Seizure, or d®iver up, or 
make any Agreement to deliver up, or not to seize, any vessel, bat, or goods 
liable to forfeiture under any law relating to the Customs, or Trade of§Navigation, 
in any of his Majesty's Possessions Abroad, or shall take any Bril®, Gratuity, 
Recompence, or Reward for the Neglect or Nonperformance of hisPuty, every 
such Officer or other Person shall forfeit for every such Offence the gum of Five 
hundred Pounds, and be rendered incapable of serving his Majesty ® any Office 
whatever, either Civil or Military ; and every Person who shall givé or offer or 
promise to give, or procure to be given, any Bribe, Recompence, ofReward to, 




















cilies nay be reduced by an order in Council, to any been attached to the Belfast Academical Institution. The elder Knowles was 

a first-cousin of the famous Richard Brinsley Sheridan, whose sire was also an 
actor and teacher of elocution. All the world knows that his grandfather, the 
celebrated Dr. Sheridan, renowned for bis learning and his wit, was the affee- 


Tom Sheridan, who may be chronic!ed as one who died too soon for his own re- 


which the hereditary and transcendent genius of that name has been transmitted ; 
an eternal plant, ever flourishing and ever green. Now, Knowles comes, colla- 
terally, to add jus offering to the family honours—a grace which has well been 


account.” 


where he received rather a useful than a showy education. But, though his 
youth was not passed in his native land, his tongue retains a good deal of his 
native accent—that tone, says Moore, te which Irish wit can alone be set—that 


’ « oa Sis on 4 > . ‘ef > j 
the Table of Duties of Customs Inwerds annexed to an Act passed in the last acct a oaid Madame de Stael, which ** makes you know that the speaker is in 
earnest. 


—_—p— 
MEMOIR OF JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
BY R SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. | 
James Sheridan Knowles is a native of Cork, in Ireland. He is now about | 
orty-eight years old. Ilis father way a teacher of elocution, and as such, had 





jonate and cherished friend of Dean Swift. Seldom has the world seen sucha 
ine of genius as that of Sheridan. It seems hereditary in that family to be | 


gifted—for genius, undiminished, has run through it, even to the fifth generation. | 
Dr. Sheridan—Sheridan the actor—Sheridan, 


** The dramatist, orator, minstrel, who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all”"— 


iown and the world’s advantage—tis daughter, Mrs. Norton—this is the line in 


voted as of ‘a very rare and un-Sheridan-like description, that of a genius for 
he serious drama, full of faith ia the good and beautiful, and good upon that 


While yet achild, only eight years old, young Knowles came to England, 





It may be said of Knowles, as of Pope, that 
* He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.’ 
As early as the age of twelve there was in him what Prophet Irving might call 
‘*a manifestation ” of the dramatic instinct. Associated witha juvenile com- 
pany of amateur-actore, the thought struck him that be might write a play for 
them himself. He did so, but Iam ignorant of its subject, aud the chance is, 
that this immature and premature production bas perished. After this came an 
opera, which bad the history of the Chevalier de Crillon for its sutject. ‘This 
was placed in the hands of Richardson, the eccentric friend of Briusiey Sheri- 
dan, and a vile fate befel it—it was lost. Perhaps the world has Jost little by 
its fate. Still it is wished that this opera had been preserved ; people like to 
sec the Liossoms as well as the fruits of genius, and 
* Love to trace the unfolding of that power 
Which hath grown ampler, grander every hour.” 
But Mr. Knowles did not confine his attempts tothe drama. At the age of 


’ 





and commences, 
* Over the sunny hills I stray.” 


have ceased tu utter melody. Alss! tbat the beautiful must perish—that the 
loveliest flower is also the most fragile ! 

At sixteen, Mr. Knowles wrote a five-act tragedy, * The Spanish Story,” 
which is still extant. Eight years afterwards he wrote another play, © Hersila,” 
which was given to Tom Sheridan—careless Tom—and did not appear upon 
his father’s stage as was expected. ‘Two years afterwards he wrote another 
play, * The Gipsey,” which was acted at Weterford, in Ireland, (where Kean 
and Knowles were then performing together,) Kean playing the hero. Kean 
was then in obscurity, but his fine taste perceived the excellence of bis friend's 
composition. He told Knowles, some years after, that “he would have given 
any thing to know where he was, in order that he might have used * The Gypsy’ 
for his first appearance in London.” 

A Dublin actor, named Mara, had written a piece called “ Brian Boroighm:,” 
founded on the history of the Irish prince of that name, who defeated the 
Danes, in a bloody battle, at Clontarf; Mr. Knowles took it in band to alter it, 
and wlmost entirely recast it. ‘This was sometime after ** The Gypsey” had 
appeared at Waterford and Clonmel, in Ireland, and Swansea, in Wales — 
* Brian Boroighme ” was performed at the Belfast theatre, with very great suc- 
cess, but I think it first appeared at Waterford. Mrs. Knowles represented the 
heroine. Kean the hero, and Knowles (who was first singer) the high priest. 
About two years ago this play was revived at a minor theatre in Liverpool; it 
bad a pretty good ron, and was a fair melodrama, 

Here may I pause, before I touch on the dramas which brought Knowles into 
notice, to state a few facts respecting those pursuits, which are remotely con- 
nected with the dawn and growth of his fame. He was intended for the medical 
profession, and even studied for it; bunt bis one prevalent idea was to gain 
distinction by or on the stage, and, like Macbeth, he was not unwilling to * throw 
physic to the dogs.” He went on the stage, and became a brother of the buskin 
| for some years. Tle then took up his father’s profession, and became a teacher 
of elocution. Timay add, en passant, that among his pupi's Were some of the 
most distinguished orators of Ireland. He taught in Belfast, and (so late as 


being a collection of pieces in prose and verse. The introduction contams a 
successful attempt to simplify Walker's system. The chief advantage of the 





or shall make any collusive Agreement with, any such Officer or Peripn as afore- 
said, in any of His Majesty's Possessions Abroad, to induce him iubny way to 
neglect his Duty, or to do, conceal, or connive at any Act wherebyjany of the 
Provisions of any seach Act of Parliament relating to the Custom@ Trade, or 
Navigation Abroad may be evaded, shall forfeit the Sum of Two bunded Pounds. 

Art. XXV_. Provides, that goods and other property, seized under any law 
relating to the Customs, in or near any of the British possessions al 
if unreclaimed within one calendar month from the day of seizing, 
condemned and dealt with accordingly. 

Art XXVI. Provides, that in places, in any part of his Majesty eibsocestions 
abroad, when there is no Comptroller of Customs, acts done by @ilector or 
principal officer alone shall be valid 1 

XXVII._ And whereas by an Act passed in the Second and Third Bear of the 
Reign of Hie present Majesty, intituled An Act fo continwe certain Aas relating 
to the Island of Newfoundland, and to provide fur the Appropriation ofall Duties 
which may hereafter be raised within the said Island, Provision was wade for the 
Appropriation of the net Produce of al! Duties levied within the saidlolony by 
any Act of Parliament then or thereafter to be in force there. and ®t the De- 
duction from and out of such net Proceed in each and every Year of & Sum not 
exceeding Six thousand five bondred and fifty Pounds, to be applied in the Manner, 








taken and 


for the Purposes, and under the Authority therein mentioned: And whereas 
Doubts may arise whether the Provisions aforesaid, or some of them) were pot | 


repealed or abrogated by some or on» of the Acts so passed as aforestid in the 


last Session of Parliament ; be it therefore, for the Removal of sud Doubts, 
declared and enacted, That nothing in any Act passed in the inst Bession of 
Parliament contained, did or doth repeal, abrogate, annul, or alter the said recited 
Act passed as aforesaid in the Second and Third Year of His Majesty's Reign, 
or any Part thereof, or any of the Provisions therein contained. but that from 
and ont of the net Proceeds of all Duties levied from Year to Year within the 
said Coiony of Newfoundland, by any Act of the last Session of Parliament, or 


any Act thereafter passed or to be passed,such Dy 


‘® Veduction shall be annually made 
as in the said Act passed in the Second and Third Year of His Majesty's Reign 
is mentioned, and that the Som of Money so from Year to Year to be deducted | 
shall be applied from Time to Time in such Manner and for such Purposes and; T > 


work is the application to phrases and accented words of every description of the 
| principle of the series—the law, in fact, of Walker's harmoniac inflection. though 


| he was unaware of it. ‘The result is, that the student canned be at a loss for the 


inflecting of passages, which preceding systems did not contemplate. The 
| selection is made with much taste and judgment, and bas run through eight large 


| editions, Indeed, it is one of the best school-books we have. Among other | 
ad, shall, | 


original portions, is a noble debate on the question, ** Was Cesar a great man!" 
| ‘This is written with admirable tact, and proves, that if Knowles had not been a 
poet, he might have been a great and successful orator. 

Every where the cordial and honest nature of Knowles won him friends. His 
stay on the Irish stage was for about three years, the greater part of that time with 
Kean, then also unknown. Who that then saw them—under a cioud, as it were 
—could imagine that the first actor and first dramatist of modern times were 
before him! Inthe New Monthly Magazine, (for October, 1833, [ think.) T. 
C. Grattan, giving an account of his acquaintance with Kean at Waterford, about 
the vear 1813, thus makes mention of the subject of this notice. 

* Kean was at that time attached to the Swansea company, which regularly 
crossed the channel to perform at Waterford for two or three months each year 
It was under the management of R. Cherry, author of the ‘ Soldier's Daughter,’ 
who, on the night I first saw Kean, plaved Polonins to his Hamiet; while one of 
the minor parts, (Rosencrantz or Guildenstern,: was tiled by James Sheridan 
| Knowles, the now celebrated dramatist. [ remember Mr. Knowles at that time 
| publishing a little volume of poems by subscription, and my adding my name to 
| a list of five-shilling patrons to this attempt, which contained some very pretty 





| spirited. But had Shakspeare himself published now-a-days, in the character 
of a poor player, and éy subscriprion, I doubt if his first play would have pro- 
duced him salt to his porridge.’ To this 7 may add, that * The Smuggler” is 
one of the prettiest poems in the language—as tne literati of America will ac- 
| knowledge, | am confident, when they bear it recited by the author 

The above account shows that, hike other good writers, Knowles has known 
| Worldly troubles. Well did the poet say, 


*“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
he gold that is tried comes purest from the furnace, and the heart that has 





1830) in Glasgow. He published an English Reader, called * The Elocationist,” | 


| things, and one rather long piece, called + The Smuggler,’ which was extreme!y | 








been chastened must make ils wearer wiser and better. But for th am 

of life-actual, breathing life, which these * rubs of fortune est bate ane 
Knowles, what would his plays have teen! Cleve r,no doula; bet the ao 
tis of reality might not lave scattered its wondrous truths into bie w ve 

Hazlitt aud Charles Lamb, (Ehia.) were the earls feicuds uf Ka eg . 

friendship of the former was lasting until death ; that of the latter ull ~ 
and one of the last public services rendered by “Elia” to Know le : — 
graceful epilogue to the Wife, (writtencurrente cala eh eae 


mo,) Which bas Leen Publisired 
a) 


J retura to his dramas. It has generally been believed that } 
was his fret play which appeared on the London boards, was that which follo 
- ’ 
Brian Lororghme : this is incorrect. ‘The next im orcer ol Compositiy ro 
Caus Gracchus, in which there are borsts of poetry r or 


; 2 not surpassed by any » 
later productions. Caius Gracchus was first performed at Dellast, ian 
in 


London until alter the success of Virginius. 
The history of the next drama, Virginius, is ve ry interesting. 
was suggested by Kean, not by Macready, as has commouly been su ; 
Knowles, fincing the great difliculty in geuing out a piece at the Laas 
tres, had laid asvie bis pen for some years—well for the world was it that e a 
not resemble Piospero, who broke his magic wand, and laid aside his rite 
ever '!—when Mr. Kean visited Glasgow, where Knowles then was Th re ak 
actor knew the capabilities of his friend's mind—tbe dc pth of his powerful ¢ —_ 
—and frankly and encovragingly told him that, if he wrote a play in oi 
(Kean) could perform the prineipal character, be would bring it out. The ‘nn 
matist eagerly accepted the ofler: Kean suggested the stury of Virginiv # 
ihe play was written, Jt was transferred to Covent-garden. from ney _ 
(where Kean was acting,) another piece on the same subject had been soak rn 
accepted there. Eventua'ly, it first appeared at Glasgow, Cooper takin, a 
partof Virginius, and winning great applause. Macready beard of the — 
wrote to Knowles for a perusal of the mauuseript, was struc k with the nih “ys 
vigour, and power of the drama, and wrote a kind and fricnadly letter tom 
Knowles. From this, their acquaintance grew, and ripened into a frie deh : 
equally crediiable to actor and author, and which the Jatter bas ever =" — 
acknowledged. ne 
‘The result of this acquaintance was the appearance of Macready 
It was a fortunate Ait fur him—establishing his reputation for exce 
or domestic tragedy; and the character became so identified with bim that th 
supposition arose, naturally enough, that he, and not Kean, had suggested the 
subject. This arose the muse easily, as it was not known that-Mr Ke 4 
ever seen the play. ! — 
William Tell, of which the subject was suggested by Macready, was the 
production. I need not pause to play the critic on a drama which has inten 
tears from many eyes—sympathy from many hearts. It is curious enoy h on 
Kean aud Macready should both have thought of subjects mainly ideusined = 
the good cause of liberty. It is remarkable that few actors or dramatiote are 
uupairiotic. This reminds me of a conversativa I had wth Knowles re or 
twenty-third of June. He had arrived at Liverpool that morning, froma 4 
fessional tuur through Jreland, and I met him in the street. Mutual oe 
exchanged, Lashed, * Is it true that your first visit in Cork, your birth- sla “4 
was to your uurse?’’ ‘The reply was, * ‘To be sure! I had none other - aa 
but ber—all my old friends and acquaintance—al} the old familiar faces had rend 
off, aud in the utter loneliness of spirit which this induced, I was glad to ~ the 
old woman. Ay, my dear buy,” (his favourite mode of addressing his youn 
friends,) ** 1 came to Cork after a lapse of forty years, and, except that old - 
man, and Mitchell, my writing-master—the old man must be nearly ninety— 
they were all departed.” ‘The fact is as Knowles stated; his first visit was to 
bis nurse, and each night that he performed, he had the old dame in the holies 
*T played with all my heart,” said he, “that I might please that poor old soul " 
And please ber he did, for the tears coursed down her aged cheeks, and her 
heart fel. pride and pleasure in thus héing moved by her foster-child.  ] then 
asked, ** What success had you in Ireland !—a large benefit in Cork, of course” 
* What success 1—that which an Irishman meets with on his own ungrateful 
soil. Sir, in Cork, in my birth-place—in what they miscall “ the Athens of Ire- 
land,” my benefit amounted to ninety pounds—being two pounds less than, a 
fortnight before, they had given toa black man—to the negro actor—to the 
“ African Roscius.”* He seemed much annoyed at the mere recollection of this 
and added, in an emphatic tone, which I never shall forget, “* My dear Macken. 
zie, the fact is—my plays are too liberal for the aristocratic illuberals of Ireland. 
At my benefit in Cork, the only man of influence who attended, was one who 
had dandled me on bis knees, when I was a child, and, in him, friendship over- 
came political prejudice—his personal kindness eclipsed his party bias. My 
plays breathe the noble seutiments of liberty, and such are not the sentiments 
of the influential classes in Ireland.” ‘ You cannot regret having made them 
what they are?’ * Regret it, no! But I am guing toa place where the feel- 
ings and reality of liberty exist in thir most glowing form—and not the form 
alone, but the embodied spirit. I am going to America.” 


Tins, as it 


The subject 





as Virginins 
' : 
Hence in home 


“T know that your 


fourteen, he wrote a jittle song, which has been set to music, and may yet be | Cuties are popular there!" **So I ai told—may J find an equal welcome.” 
found in the collections of uncient spiusters ; itis called “* The Welsh Harper,” | 4 
| ** Reliques of Ancient Peetry,” came next, in 1829, and failed. 
| (the same as Knowles holds, as subsequent events have proved 
I have a dim memory of having beard it years ago, from lips which, long since, | 
| In 1831, came .4/fred, which succeeded; Macready sustaining the principal cha- 


The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal-Green, founded ou a ballad in Percy's 


My itmpression, 


, is, that thi 
should mot have failed. > eae 


racter, ‘I’his play pleases me the least of all Knowles’ works. It is now very rarely 
performed, and owes much of is success, atthe ume, to temporary causes--tie new 
King, William the fouril, had just ascended the throne, and people applied all the 
fine allusions in Alfred te their new sovereign. I believe that Alfred was writien 
long before The Beggar's Doughter. The Hunchback tollowed llfred, 1 think it 
better to aliow Knowles to speak for himself on this play. I quote from the preface, 
dated April the fourteeu'h, 1832, ten days after its fi st appearance. 

“ This comedy owes its existence to the failure of The Beggar's Daughter of 
Bethnal-Gireen, which was produced uader the most unfavourable cireumstances,and 
in the unavoidable absence of the author. I did not like to be baflled, especially, as 
I thought without good reason; and, cheered by the generous, enthusiastic advocacy 
of the editor of the Atlas, (a perfect stranger to me,) I set to work upon The 
Hunchback. My friend, Mr. Macready, who was vers ongry with me for ngain 
| attempting a walk im which I had failed, and who came to Glasgow solely, as 1 be- 

lieve, for the object of expostulating with me, was the first to encourage me to pro- 
ceed. I had completed my first act; I read it to himyand he told metogocn. This 
{ thought the happiest of omens; for many a proof had he given me of his admirable 
| judgment in such things. It was not, however, until the end of the summer of 1831, 
that I had leisure to proceed withmy work. I re-commenced it inthe pleasant walks 
about Birmingham, and completed it on the sands of Newhaven—my roomy study, 
where, atthe same time, | remodelled Alfred. I brought both plays up to town with 
me in April last. The Hunchback was read to Mr. Lee, and instantly accepted by 
that gentleman, who, without hesitaiion, granted me terms even more advantageous 
than those which I required for 4 from Covent-garden ; aud to whose polite and lnberal 
deportment towards me during his brief, divided reign of management, I joyfully take 
this opportunity of bearmg testimony. The play, however, was defective in the 
under-plot, which was perfectly distinct from the main one. This error Mr. Moeready 
| pointed out fo ne—-as did, subsequently, Mr. Morton, in an elaborate critique, as full 
of kindness as of discrimination, My avocations, however, did not leave me at liber- 
| ty to revisemy work, ull about two months ago, when I constructed my under-plot 
anew; and having done my best to obviate objections, presented The Hunchback to 
| Drury-lane, from which establishment I subsequently withdrew it, because it was not 
/ treated with the attention I thought it merited, * * * * JT took the 
| play to Coyent-Garden, and from that moment found myself at home indeed, and 
| among friends ? In little more than a fortnight, The Hunchback was ready, every 
| way improved by the superintending care of Mr. Bartley ; strengthened in eflect by 
curtailment and condensation, delicately and modestly recommended by him, and 
| thankfully adopted by me, It was produced on Thursday, the fifth of April, thanks 
| tothe actors, who so warmly interested themselves in its success, and to the kind 
audience who rejoiced with them and me.” 

Much of the suceess of this drama, (apart from its own intrinsic desert,) wasowing, 
to the fine performance of Miss Fanny Kemble; ithas since had the advantege ot 
ihe vet finer acting of Ellen Tree. Something, also, must be attributed to the ap- 
pearance of the author, as Master Walter. ‘The play 13 supposed to have sustained, 
| for a little while longer, the falling fortunes of Covent-garden. 

Searcely had the first flush of applause been over ere the public learned, with on 
| honest satisfaction, that Mr, Knowles was engaged on another play. Liule was tt 
| expected that he could surpass The Hunchback, which had placed him, by common 
| consent, at the head of modern dramatists. ‘The public had to learn that a genivs 
like that of Knowles, soars, as on eagle pinions, taking a bigher flight at each effort 
it makes, The Wife wes published before performance. In a_ brief preface, 
Knowles acknowledges, “* My principal reliance is upon the part of Mariana, ® 
implicit is the confidence with which J have entrusied this character to the lady, 
whose personation of Julia has imparted to The Hunchback an interest, which, afer 
the play had been worn out at the Haymarket and the Surrey, has sustained it throu 
twenty mhts of the present season.” 

This preface is dated April twenty-four, 1833, the play being. written and printed 
in a year ater the sppearance of The Hunchback. J shall not attenspt to play the 
critic on this noble dram—so full of beauty and originality ; so well arranged and 
striking as to plot; so truly poetical in language. It abounds, indeed, m passiom, 
pathos, power and poetry. In 1833, whem the two creat theatres of London came 
under the management of one mdividual, he (Mr. Bunn) offered Knowles an engage- 
| ment, which was declined on the honourable plea of dislike to monopoly. 1 have 
| heard that, at the same time, he declined an offer of five hundred pounds to write & 

play for the joint management of Drury-lane and Covent-garden theatres, He joined 
| the old company from Covent-garden at the Victoria theatre, (a respectable minor, 
| and at that theatre he produced, this spring, a three act drama, called The Beggar * 
Daughter—changed from the piece which had failed before. The play succeeded, 
but its best part is the underplot, (almost unconnected with the main plot,) which is 
| full of wit and homour. 

On Monday night, July twenty-eizhth, 1534, Knowles took his farewell benefit at 
the Victoria theatre. On the Friday following, August the first, he quitted Liverpool 
for America. His friends entertained him at dinner at the Mersey Hotel, on the day 
before,and, as he quitted the land of his adoption, crowds of friends assembled on the 
quays, and hailed him with three-times-three parting cheers. ; he 

A few words must conclude this imperfect sketch of Knowles the Dramatist—t 
loval-hearted fnend. 1 would add thatalthough he may, pay #ust have read the ol 
masters in the drama, he has not imitated them. Leigh Hunt writes, “ Indeed, he 
| has sard that, with the exception of Shakspeare, he =. ly avoided them, when ” 
| commenced writing, that his ideas might be unshackled. 
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1534. 
~ enema ______. = — = = _ 
Besides the volume of poems which Mr. Grattah names, (its re-publication now 
, " 


would be valuable,) Shersfan Knowles has written much, im prose and verse, in 
sarious periodicals. Shortly afer the appearance of The Hunchback, he published 


THe Aion, 
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i : - : ee _} 
staunch supporter of Mr. Humo—bis doctrines, opinions 
| and proceedings in reference to the Cok nies ate unequivscatiy condomued — 


—_ 
= ———— 


executions only; one for murder at Eonis, another man for the same crime at | pose would be the 
ralee.—None at Limerick or Cork. 








lume of tales, allof which had already appeared in various annuals and -maga- | SPAIN iT T : . 
a volume of tales, all of , ¥ apy ; s SPAIN. he Zrue Sea. is, wa ’ s} : : 
nnes. The Magdalen, Love and Authorship, and Old Advemtures, in the Eagtish- The Bordeaux papers of the 18th inst contain little that is interesting from th hit fumly believe, honestly comducted—ihat is to say, 
— : the Portrai » Monthiy rine ; + ttre-de-Cache is ‘ Mm”? eC prscientiously belic all 4 
the Li —s fim 1 we t the Me mk a Or: Lo . M i es isons Spain, the accounts relating principally tothe movement of the adverse partics as doe eh\iousty believes all the opinions he pute forth, and secks to 
he Laterary Souvenir, and bherese in rs ¢ paaxe. f these, the Magdalen one | at s riod ¢ »riort he silie . t he leorant ., L sempiers ~ arn | CStablieh his doctrines and - . - ] ; 
of th: most touching I ever read. It is full of what the poet calls “* sweeiest melan- . a ic iod oa » See enpeaee besnre? 8 Oy, Wagraph nue Pomewsng ar Witt j n! > atti eee Hon-1-tge tonya 
croly.” Since then, he published in the Keepsake for 1834, striking tale, called | the en ¥y paragraphs worth extracting -—* The war continued to be marked by vith such a journs! we know how to a n!, and although we would be the last 
the Widowed Bride. deplorable ferocity, not to speak of the fusillades of the people by order of Za- | to adopt its opinions, we would be 


among the first to reapect them, becadee, as 





Iris said that Knowles? next play will be on the story of Perkin Warbeck, in the | malacarregui. This chief, for the purpose of punishing the little town of Val- | we said before, they are ! ; 
old _— a : lin 3 ried his I i it rey 7 43)' nd. filed and "7 os carlos, for its refusal to aid his party, bas ordered the authorities to pay him the has examined Mr H ~ ’ tr ae wee 
ae aoe "a Mr. Eldertone ma ‘ frend a pl ny on th 8 mA cuhiell but di i mot finish | *°% of 20,000f or four muskets for each male inhabitant. Determined not to 3 ' wr, * ww vada. Wied it, and, weare happy to say, con- 
if cae ean eould make the story effective on the sts Knowles is the man: but | Comply with either of these conditions, and dreading that the town should be set | 2emmed it, as peas every |} 
ra told me, last year, that he the n had not any thoughts of such a subject. : on fire, as had been threatened, they have adopted the plan of transporting al! unextinguistoed in his bosom 
Of Knowles as an actor I shall not speak—that 1s the task of the professed critic. | their valuable property to the frontier, even to the doors and windows of their | the loyalty of Canada. be 
But { may say that his acting is not commonplace ; Uy mis fine, particularly | houses. After having taken this precaution, the Alealde wrote to the chief of : fe 


rthe Shakspearean characters ; his heart is in the right place, and he acts by heart P 
of th takspearean chara ety ’ y he rebels, that le might come, adding, that he would not only be received by 
rather than by art. . } 


1 
usket 4 rend ; ise t ) iy . 
Many years ago, Mr. Knowles “gave a bond to society ;” he has long since been a musk -balls, but that the convent of Roncesvenx would be burnt in retaliation © oe ed in our last number, shows im what estimation he 
4 » ¢t > thir } > oa 7 ' . . 3 t . to ° 
wedded man, and has many “olive branches round about his table.” He is of the Within these few days Zuma ucarregui has caused three of his officers to be | '8 8 hy the igs and tho government party iy whom, then, is Mr. 
middie stature, stout buiit, and - 1 ma Ne » scems eo for a lor : lite. His - shot for having attempted to seduce his soldiers in favour of Rodil. It is said | Hume supported in England’ We answer—by none save a sinall knot of 
pect, like ts Acting, Is Many, honest. Sb here ts something pecuuary winning 16 bis | that the young men of Roncalare are well disposed to the queen, and offerto enter political economists who seek to dismember the Friti.t for it j 
oat tent 2: on m cor slity s ood r F > evident ot ie = : . HMhiCe ‘ . ou be S2TNiss Sivipiic he 
weil-cut features ; on them cordiality and goou nalurg are eviccnt, ¢ into her service To complete the measures ef surrei//ance, the object of which ? > Seapere 608 Whe Sane 


he upper partof the face there is a resemblance to the busts and portraits of 4 who, if they | ; 
athe upper part of the face there is a resembance to the bu and portra 7 . ; and who, if they bad the pow - er 
oe sal 8 the brow and eye are these of a pect; and the word ** poet” reminds is to prevent the suy ply of arms or ammunition to the Spanish Carlists, althoug! , power, would sell Canada for less money 


" ve Hunchback, Knowles delivered a series of | English and French cruisers are established on the coast of Biscay, orders have than Mr. Hume made out of the Greek loan* The three great parties 


¢. This is the journal, then, that 









slishman who has one spark of honour or honesty 





t 
If Mr. Hume, in bie treasonable crusade againet 


censured by the ultra liberal party in England, he has 
not deen more fortunaté with persous of opposite 


Mr. Spring Rice, repud 





sentunents. The speech of 








on the stage 


of gain, 





me that, anterior to the appearance of 7 a 
jlectares on a or oe mas parts of Eo i {. bpd are written in the be ea given for the march of two companies of the 44th to La Teste, and to | England ate undoubtedly the Tories or Conservative, the W hige, and 
frankes' style of criticism, fu lol fine thoughts and redo ent of genius. ' ' Rovan” the Radicals; Bil Other claesen and Melein " . 

I think it is Leigh Hunt who writes—* Mr. Knowles squeézes a hand with right cals; classes and subdivisions are referable to one of the 
friendly ferocity, and is famous among his friends for the happy buoyancy, as well as | 





The accounts from the North of Spain as to the state of the war there, are | ahove castes. Now the lea re of each of these parties,*and, in fact th 
: astes, AGOTR « " ics arhes, wm, in tac e 








“be a3? quite of a contradictory nature. Ou the whole it would seem, however, that 
the vigour of his genius.’ oe ‘ . i . ' | great boly of the parties theinselves. however oxt P . _ 
To sum up—he is a writer whose genius has ennobled him ; he isa man whose honest | the Queen's General, Rodi!, was in pursuit of Don Carlos, and that the latter | tt Gis over oxtravagant we may deom some 
heart does honour to that genius which sheds lustre on his name. , | was afraid to measure his strength with him. Some letters from the Capital of their opinions, are at heart Euglishmen—and view with unconquerable love the 
2 omild TY caw ; he orients hrase, ** » i ~war?’ ds wi . m ’ . - me ; 
Fain w vuld I ay to him, in the me ntal phrase, “ Live for ever!” And m he will. speak of the state of the public mind ia Old Castile, in desponding terms power and grandeur of the empire How, then, can they do otherwise than eon- 
He may say, “non omnis moriar! His body may be reselved to dust, but his name ' . 13 . , y ‘ d 4 i 
will be immortal. He is inferior only to Shaspeare. He equals him m originality ot Don Pedro and tis daughter had returned to Lisbon from their journey to | Gemn the procegaings of Mr. Hume, when he urges the finest colonies of the 
thought an expression. Itis no hyperbole to say that, since Shakspéare, nodramatist, | Oporto, and measures preparatory to the session of a legislative body in Lisbon | crown to throwolf the “ baneful domination of the mother country!’ For the 


save Knowles, has written so much from and to the heart! were in progress. Great dissatisfaction prevailed among the British troops itt! aprooati n of abuses 


| -for the removal of any real and practical coloni "v= 
> the Portuguese service in cons quence of large arrears of pay, it iss iid, beme ) T s a ot . practical colonial griev 
J iw d » , tT é ‘ he es au _ | 
By the Napoleon. due tothem Some accounts say that arrangements were making to send them | °°" "" rue Sun, and the ress generally in Great Britain, would lend Mr. 
On Monday the 18th August, the working builders strock throughout the me- | back to England Hume its aid ; but for dark, cowardly, and spotted treason—for the instigation 
Bes: ver the on a declarati “d by th asters. that t! lo pot PEROT . re 
tropolis, rather than sign a declaration required by the masters, that they do n« GREECE of a civil war @nd domestic broil in a happy and prosperous colony, they have no 


and will not belong to the Trades’ Union societies. The masters are resolved | 
to persevere 

The demand for money in the London market bas increased, and the Bank 
bas given notice that they will require an advanced rate of interest. 

A prospectus for establishing a new patent soap company, has been issued at 
Birmingham, a “ valuable substance or compound,” for which a patent has been | 


| It appears fromthe elabor ate correspondence of a London paper, that Russian | appetite, and therefore castigate Mr. Home aceordingly 

“nt igue is very active in Gre ece, and that some time roust elapse before the marks, and have copied the article from the True Sun for the purpose of con- 
throne of Otho can be so firmly established as to ensure that unsettled people has wil leo C . : , 

the benefits of a stable and good goveroment The same paper contains the vincing the peopie o anada, of indeed it be necessary, that the present procee d- 
act of accusation and sentence of death upon Colocotroni and Coliopolas, in | @8* oF Mr. Hume ere not sanctioned by the Reformers of [england 
respect to whose trialan explanatory note of considerable jength has been ad- a 


We make these re- 


granted, to be employed in the manufacture; the capital io be £250,000, in | dressed to the Ministers of foreign Powers resident in Greece An article which we copy to-day, from the London Morning Post, calls the 
>t he > } 

re an : RUSSIA. attention of the Dritish government to a subject of great and pressing im- 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, on pronouncing sentence of death upon Samp- | 


‘n Dreadful Conjflagration —Tula, one of the largest, Landsomest, and most | portance. We alludeto the Slave Trade as carried on by the French, Spaniards, 
populous Russiau provincial capitals, was desolated on the llth of July, by a 
dreadful conflagration. Nine churches, 670 private buildings, and numerous 
manufactories, markets and magazines were reduced to ashes. Many thousand , hth 
inbabitants have lost all their property. ‘The Emperor has given 190,000 rubles | 8°U'*Uted WIA Khe state of slavery and sugar colonies generally, will doubt 
to relieve their wants. that the change now king place in the British islands, will be favourable to 
| those colonies where slavery is stil practised, and ina atill greater degree where 

the Slave Trade is allowed tobe carried on. In the British Islands, it will, on 


the expiration of the apprenticeship term, be necessary to pay every negro 


son, at the Inte Wel!s assizes, did not conform to the judicial custom of putting 
onthe black cap; an omission which, having also occurred in other parts of the 
present Western Circuit, affords a presumpticn that this feature of the Judge’s 
awful duty is in future to be dispensed with 

Hops.—All the advices from the plantations are very favouratle. Tie vines 
are daily gaining strength, and there is every prospect of an abundant picking 
Bets on the duty were done in the borough at £135,000 

The supplies of wheat in Mark-lane, during the week ending Aug. 23, were 
larger than in any former similar period since the year 1821. 

The accounts of the progress of the harvest both in Scotland and Ireland are | 
most encouraging 

A company is in the course of formation for the construction of a railway 
from Londonto Norwich. The line is iatended to be through Romford, Brent- 
wood, Ingatestone, Chelmsford, Witham, Colchester, Ipswich, and Barry. 

Mr. Braham, the celebrated vocalist, is alive and well, the story of bis death 
proves to have been an hoax. 

The cholera is raging with great violence at Algiseras. It has receiveda 
check in Cadiz. ‘The Governor of Gibraliar announced by proclamation on the 
7th August, that it had totally ceaged there. 

On the [4th of June, H. M. brig Charybdis, captured a large brig called the 
Tamaga, under Portuguese colours, in the Bight of Benin, with 444 slaves on 
board, with which she proceeded to Sierra Leone. 

The Oxford Circuit has just concluded. Although it extends over eight 
counties, no person has been sentenced to death. 

Mr. Ashton's Murder—Further Respite of the Murderers —An order has 
been received at Chester on the 16th of August, by Mr. Danstan, the Governor 
of the Castle (an office which he holds by patent, independently of his situation 
as keeper of the county gaol) for the further respite of the men, Garside and 
Mosley, convicted of the murder of Mr. Ashton. This respite is from Monday | 

. : ' ant. ¢c » 18 r Sente . > ] \- 
poorer pone | ~ a King.” ter ct eh wa pen eng ey as 3 have been adopted by the legislature. It isa cogeequence which Parliament | on? That the tniflic is profitable there ean be no doubt, or why would persons en- 

was warned would inevitably ensue; and no sooner did news of the adoption of | counter so much tisk? And for the same reason it is equaliy clear, that in spite 
the measure of emancipation reach the Brazils than fresh vigour was imparted | 


1 ¢ actity of cruizers, many must escape, and make profitable age 
to the operations of the slave traders, which has already caused the importation of the ay © , y . pe, i ile voyages, In 
of thousands of Africans into that country, and tens of thousands more will be | [4ct, it is in lerstood that ene successful voyage out of two, or evea out of 
speedily carried there, if the system be not at once checked. In the name then, | three, compensates the adventurer for the failure of the other two, We eay, 
at once of humanity and policy, let us earnestly recommend that some sieps be | then, that bis 
immediately taken towards strenuous exertion on this subject. Leta society be 
organized, or at least let a public meeting be called, in order to show the strong 


ard Brazilians. It # not at all surprising, that this trade has received a new 
impulse from the actof Emancipation in the British colonies, for no one at all 


—>-— 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 
From the Morning Post. 

A judicious correspondent urges us to demand of the Anti-Slavery Soci- ' 
ety, and ali the other professing friends of the negro race, whether convivial | ¥98¢s for his labour, vhich will, of course, auginent in a manifold degree the 
meetings can be considered a sufliciertly worthy celebration of what they | expense of producing wear. How pre-eminent, then, is the advantage enjoyed 
must consider so happy and eventful an occurrence. They call themselves | by an adjoining island where slavery is still tolerated, and where, in addition, 
the friends of the abolition of slavery—the advocates of the negro race—and it | the Planter has the power of supplying his estate and encrensing the 
really seems difficult to imagine how they can be satisfied with the comparatively 
petty triumphs they have yet gained, for the negroes in the British cclonies con- : 
stitute but a very small proportion of the whole number who were held in the | ® ite of the case, and having forcibly, in fact, liberated the slaves in the colo- 


strength of his gangs vy direct importation from the coast of Africal In this 


condition of slavery. ‘To ameliorate the condition of the slaves of other coun- | nies, the British Govanment is bound by every obligation of justice and hu- 
tries may not be so easy as to interfere with the slaves of our own colonies; | manity—justice to tle Planter, and hamanity to the suffering African—to putin 
but, considering the great commercial intercourse we maintain with those other f 
countries, something even in this respect might surely be accomplished by our 
earnest endeavours. ‘There is, however, an evil, and the greatest that can ef- 
fect the people of Africa, upon which the influence and power of Great Britain 
might be immediately and certainly employed with success, and to which we | delay; for unless recess be had on this point, it is utterly hopeless to expect that 
would now direct the earnest atteution and zealous exertions of all the friends 
of humanity—we mean the greatly increased transportation of negroes from the 
cousts of Africa to Cuba and the Brazils. The revived activity of the slave 
trade now in operation is well known to all who have thought fit to make the 
slightest inquiry upon the subject, and no doubt can exist-that this is a direct It is true that we almost daily hear of captures of these slave traders by British 
consequence of the measures affecting the slaves in the British Colonies which | cruizers, but wha does this prove bat the great eatent to which the traffic isecarned 


orce the existing traties with other nations, and to muke new treaties with 
stich nations as have not already come into the compact, This is a point which 


should be impressed vpon the Government of England by the colonies without 


the British islands an compete with their neighbours any where out of Eng- 
land—and not eventhere unless the most extravagant prohibitory duties be im- 


posed upon the foregn article in perpetuity 


that there is no hope of the Roya! clemency to be drawn from these respites. 
Both continue to deny that Schofield, now in custody at Stockport, charged 
with being the man who paid the wages of blood, knows anything of the trans- 
action; andas there was nothing elicited on the trial of these men to implieate 
Schofield, except the evidence of William Mosley, the accomplice, the ends of 
justice will be frustrated, unless he can be connected in some other way with 
this diabolical and most un-English murder. It is hoped that Schofield may be 


subject should be pressed on the Government an! Parliament of 
England a the next session, by the legislature of every colony to which Emanci- 


induce e the parties who employed him as the medium of communica- : asbeen extend os 
a ic sgn th ot . rgb ite. d him : ‘ ; — feeling of the country, and especi lly of the friends of the abolition of sluvery, - hasheen extended Ti 
ion with the assassins ‘ , , P " ‘e haw accounts f{ alifax to the 16th ult., at which date the Chol 
Rect Gin: Set respecting this great evil. Let an urgent appeal be made to the government to © Dave accounts trom Hag to the 10h Uit., F which date the Vholera 
Whitehall, Aug. 21.—The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be f : 6 . ppe 8 , 


ateed uniles the Great Beal, granting the dignity of @ Baronet of the united interfere without scruple, and to order every vessel found with slaves on board | was slowlyabating. The following isa listof the number of cases and deaths 
pas ay ede ancdcgasihy, + A pee tlie sae of B shall be treated as if taken in the commission of an act of piracy. Let an assv- 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto Benjamin Collins Brodie, of Box- rance be given that the nation, which has made so great a sacrifice to abolish 
" ~ be 4 . ance 2 give 1g ation, t mu pas J ma a a c nuh Ss 
ford, in the county of Suffolk, and of Saville-row, in the city of Westminster, ¢ sd 


— : ro . ‘ slavery in its own possessions, will not hesitate to incur all risks for the purpose 
Esq., one of his Majesty's Serjeant Surgeuns, and to the heirs male of his body , . : , : 

of putting an end to the far more dreadful eviis of the slave trade. Great Bri- 
lawfully begotten. 


~ : ; , . a as power to do this, and it must be done if she 8 r~specte 
War-Ofice, Aug. 22.—Memorandum.—His Majesty has been graciously | noted e ca aaad ind it must be done if she desires to be respected for 
pleased to permit the 5lst (or the King’s Own Light Infantry) Regiment to bear a fo 


during the ast five days, as reported by the Board of Health »— 
Thursd, Sept. 11, 36 cases and 15 deaths; Friday, 12th, 56 cases and 6 
| deaths; Sturday, 13th, 42 ensee and 11 deaths; Sunday, 14th, 28 cases and 
19 deaths ; Monday, 15th, 22 cases and 13 deatha, 
We havioceupied so large a portion of our paper to-day with the memoir of 
| Mr. Sheridn Knowles, that we have but little 100m left to speak of his acting 


the words ‘ Corunna,’ ‘ Salamanca,’ and * Pyrenees,’ on its colours and appoint- > anand aemmeeiiinaas wie ninienie ee bs b , h 

MR. HUME AND THE COLONIES. at the ParkTheatre. We can, then, only briefly state, that be has played the 
ments, in addition to and other badges which have heretofore been authorized From the True San Mf Wal will Tell, and V; <o tellenh dinations 
to be borne by the Regiment, in consideration of the gallavtry displayed by the : eden 4 characters { Master Walter, William Tell, and Verginiua, to full and 


Mr. Hume is a bigoted believer in the doctrines of free trade ; and, as an 


Regiment at Corunna, on the 16th of Janvary, 1809; at Salamanca, on the @2d inferet from the leading prépesitions of thas ingetsloce theory,-be holds th 
~ + j nerence 0 ie “cin pos a genio T. 1? bows mat } 
of July, 1812: at Orthes, on the 27th of February, 1814; and in the Pyrenees, prop ; 40 = 
; - ' the dependence of colonies upon the mother country must,in the nature of 


» 92 ilw ¢ 9.) 4 igus 31: ~ . ‘ : My ‘ 
Wer Office at wart nd ~~ pres - Ft It. Lord W. Beresford 'things,be mischievous. He does not simply lay it down, that in cases where | lips of the athor himself. Certainly his maaner of playing those parte is differ 
a cc, Aug. parm 2G yt. ‘ t > ba 40 . Beres 1, | 


: yn is : of * banefol ation”’ 18 re | atwe have see , and in very many instances the change is for 
from the 43d Ft., to be Lt., v. Hale, app. to the 3d Lat. Drags. —3d Regt. of the connexion is one of * banefal domination” on the part of the mother country, | eut to whatwe have seen before, and y y 8 


. | that connexion ought to terminate. He maintains that, in all cuses, it must be | the better. We have at least this advantage, that the character is delineated 


Lgt. Drags.: Lt. J. R. B. Hale, from the Ist Regt. of Life Gds., to be Lt., v. 
m ae ak ., : ° , 7 for the advantage of the mother country and of the colony that each should be ‘ 

ack 3d Ft.—4th Regt. of Let. D : P t, gent., to be ° pont : tthe author's own meaning, a thing sormewhat rare in these degene- 
Jackson, app. to the 43d F't.—4th Regt. of Let. Drags : P. Kempt, gen 4 independent of the other This opinion is, perhaps, fairly deducible from the according : 6 


; —_ > , __9? = ‘ ~, ONY Fini , 
nee , Hoge ay, m =r 2 e ig? a pet 4 a ay Ene ‘ rs doctrines of free trade—but it is not the s9es, on that Account, ridiculous and hee hi fol and’ athletic’ figure, vnet cnctay, end vehement 
Cameron, from the 12th Ft., to he Ens., v. Netterville, who exchs —7ih Do untenable. ‘That our colonies have been shamefully misgoverned is most true, Mr. Knovles has a powerful and ath reps ot dy Swi 
Ens. J. Meade, from the 43d Ft., to be Lt., by pur., v. Best, prom.— and that our co onists in all quarters of the world are entitled to demand an en- passion—qualities which turned to admirable account m the hardy Swiss 
12th Do: Ens. A. J. Netterville, from the 3d Ft, to be Ens., v. Cameron, who | "7¢ change of system. we are reacy at all times to matutain. But though ovr | jsountainee and the noble Roman. The audience was visibly affected through- 
exché.— 30th Do: Assist.-Surz. J. Bomford, from the Staff. to Assist.-Surg. ¥ colon aly esessions may have been to us & source of weakness, they are in their out each evaing, and testified its approbation by the warmest plaudits. 
Gillespie, dec.—36th Do: Lt.-Col}. A. M. Maxwell, from the h. p. unatt., to be nature Rises to be the seeree @ srmem aonaere eee Car ontenees, 8 f I atclife Mr. K le less exteemed than in public—his generous, 

eee : . +, o4 honestly and wisely used, woul! make almost al! the natural wealth of the world n privatchfe Mr. Knowles is no 
Lt.-Col., v. R. Nickle, who exchs.—43d Do: Lt. F. Jackson, from the Jd faye Pm , ~ ‘ . : - 1 ‘ -s bim a hearty weleome on every hearth. Few 
Lgt. Drage , to be Lt., v.. Lord W. Beresford, appointed to the lst Regt. of our own— would open unlimited fields to enterprise and art—and would, ty | frank, and oen bearing, ensures ’ ated tints then the 
Ine pri 6:74: ete, penn te Eien, by gun.oastieednanem, to 0 uniting in close combination the remotest parts of the earth, prove mighty instru- | persons, inced, have warmer or more enthasiastic aud dev rv 

Ft.—50th Do: Capt. the Hon. J. C. Best, from the b. p. nnatt., to be Capt., v. ments in the great work of liberalizing and elevating mankind Mr. Home is 

H. Des Voux, who exchs., rec. the diff —524 Do: Ens. HD. Fanshawe, from | *” honest =e: aod he has been ees reo — cei re men — 
. + Tt ay y | ye cone t C deta a 18 4 ° 

we 2d Ft., to be Ens., “ Marray, aa a Do: Maj. F oo to be Lt.- Mr. Home St & Gorvew-tleded this oa a withe ieee aaa oy aie pate, Esq., the cce>rated comedian, and bis lady, who reached these shores on Mon- 

rae we ge boy ots A aoageny sted 1 Ag aes | Asa guide he is eminently unsafe. His opinions are almost always borrowed ; | day, in the Canada, from London. Mr. Maywood, + ee pretty —. 

Poyntz, me Ls. by an. 9. anahaane ,: 1: W. Cumnming, gent.. to be Ens. by an] they are not unfrequently unsound. We trust that at no distant period the Philadel phs, also arrived in the same vessel. Mr. Matthews, we believe, ie ’ 
pur. ¥. Poyntz.—69th Ft: Ens. E. Garland, to be Lt. by pur., v. Lowther who sedans Ener see neste Ree hie tee whe’ seppmpee hn agar the course f a week or two, make his appearance at the Park. Rumour informs 
rets: J. Campbell, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Garland —7%h Fr: Capt. F. powers of application to business iu connexion with habits of thinking of a much | as that, in dilition to hie former stock of admirable entertainments, he has seve- 
Romilly, from the h. p. unatt. to be Captain, v. J. Robinson who exchis. rec. the more elevated kind (De ras s. which have scarcely been heard of on this side of the Atian- 
diff —S7th Ft: Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Reynell, Bart. and K.C.B., from the 99th Ft.| [7 A complete and entirely perfect set of the Albion, from the commencement mm now pie . ic merit than those which earned for him 
to be Col., v. Gen. Sir J. Doyle dec —99th Ft: Maj -Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, | m 1822, as for sale, and may be obtained by application at this office, tie, and wiich possess not lees imtrinsic 1m of tah te ehoms 
K.C.B., to be Col., v. Sir T. Reynell app. to the command of the 87th Regt — Exchange ai New York on London, 60 days,7 per c- nl. pretn, 80 much aplause on a former occasion. It is not mene lovers : 
Hospital Staf—J. A.D. M’Bean, gent. to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. setting aside the amusemen 


; : Mr. s is welcome, bat to those also, who, 

Bomford app. to the 30th Ft.—Memorandum—Capt. Ricasoli F. R. Cary's PES ATR IBUONH,. | pparge pte the excellent quality and textere of these entertainments, 
rank in Army is the 6th of January, 1833, instead of the 6th of January, 1832, . . ——— = TT and duly etimate the skill and cleverness with which they are represented. As 
pe his rank in the Royal Regt. is the 10th of Jan. 1833, instead of the 20th of NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1834 eh re actor, Mr. Matthews ranke among the first of the dey. 

anuary, 152. Since our last the Napolcon, from Liverpool, bas put us in possession of our Mise Watson, the young voenliet who has won anmeeh st Mr Rerion’s 
regular London files to the 23d of August. certo at 6 Nikie’s Garden, Se 6 ee “thither for that pur- 

The intelligence by this vessel is not of any moment. The rising of Parlia- | Concert # fer mip ee ooeanti reception. 

ment has sent London into the country, and calmed the turmoil of the sea of | Pose. Vig feel eure one w' , the Pocket Annual, for 1835. 
politics. From Spain we bave no intelligence that in any essential degree J. Distanel, 155 Broadway, has jst pablished 


of the months, officers of the United States 
changes the aspect of affairs, The civil war etill rages, and will so continue Is contaiel 00 Ave cottectio® original and seleet compositions ae = 
until one of the contending parties becomes exhausted ; unless, indeed, the foul oe eal or two of the former, we observe, bear the name of Mr. Gay 


act of foreign interference be again perpetrated. To such a proceeding we fer-| Cisse It is neatly executed. and very wo = year, and have in- 
vently hope England will be no party. Queen Adelaide has returned from her} *,* We have oo a a a vot +. Col pend the 

The Cork Herald states that the Reverend Mr. Nolan, who took such a | visit to Germany, and rejoined the King, her royal and illostrious husband. ocrapg aay erage iene doar endie. nape 

leading part in the public controversial discussions in Ireland, and who was the We have copied from the True Sun, an article touching the subject of Mr. eos 


* £1,500 SRS SATE 
intimate friend of Dr. Doyle, is reported to have resigned his parish in the | tome's treasonable language and correspondence with Mr. Mackenzie, of To- enn . ——« dancing school, is now al 264, 
diocese of Leighlin, and conformed to the doctrines of the Established Church. | 1.1, i, Upper Canada. The True Sun is the organ of the Radicals in Eng- 4 germ paint ary BB ny Sow mem of Bleeher-st. and way. 
A 


houses, wii marked svecess. The interest excited by him is very great, as 
all are anxits to hear those noble eentiments and beautiful passages from the 


| tate days ofthe drama 
| 





author of Vrginius. 4 
| We have he greatest pleasure in announcing the arrival of Charles Matthews, 














IRELAND. 

Doblin, August 18 —The authorities of the city have been compelled to re- 
open the Metropolitan Hospital at Grange-Gorman lane, for the reception of 
cholera patients. No lese than 158 new cases in the city were announced on the 
16th of August —One of these, a poor woman, expired on the footpath in Mar!l- 
borough-street, having been refused ail ingress by the affrighted inmates of the 
houses in whose vicinity she was seized with the symptoms of this dreadful 
disorder. Accounts from Castlebar, county of Mayo, speak of the speed with 
which sufferers are now carried off there with astonishmgnt. The physicians 
say, that the attacks of this season much more resemble the Asiatic cholera than 
those of 1832. 


A 









Transubstantiation is the ground work of his objection to the tenets of the Church Brent —7 
of Rome aE: MAN w i 
The Munster summer Assizes circuit bas terminated, and the tesult is—two | it embraces; yet even with this popular journal—whieh it is fair to sup- any business intrusted to his care. 






| land, and is a paper edited with much talent and vast zeal for the cause q 
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Cie Albion. 








tie —— 

PIEDRA DE LA MADRE; OR THE MOTHER’S ROCK. 

Near the spot where Atabapo flows into the Rio Temi, there tises owes bs 
granite called the Rock of the Guabibi Woman, and scenotimes © J ho r . . 
la Madre. Natural charity, which will assert its rights, even where etree 
brutally outraged, hac given this pame to the spot. The story id cali 
Humboldt; and we could have wished to see it appropriated by ! - a 
in her ** Songs of the Affections " Modern history affords few rpielie 
of simple and pathetic interest. About fifty years back, the Spanis / “4 : a 
at San Fernando, led his Indians to the banks of the Geviare, to se!z " : . 
lence some of the native children, to be made sloves to the mis#ion, = _ 
verts to the religion of Him who took little cliidren in His arms, aD Pe HEX 
them, and said “Soffer little children to come to Me. Ina but, t wd re 
hunters found a Guahiwi mother, with three children, of whom two were still } 
infants. Her hosband was absent fishing; ane she was emp! “b mm Pie an | 
the flour of the cassava root, for the sustenance of her family to papi ind 
tempted to flee with her little ones The captive group were sence _ : 
ried to the station of the mission. ‘Tbe mother repeatedly afierw ” 7 . = 
ed to escape with her children, but was as often tracked and dragge — by 
ihe lodians. At length the cruel resolution was taken 10 separate aes rom - 
childres. She was conveyed up the river to a distant missionary ° aS, wit ; } 
out knowing whither she was going; save that the current and the course o 
the sun indicated that it was farther and farther from her children and her na- 
tive plains. She succeeded in bursting ber bands; and plunging into p 
stream, to return to her children, swam to the left bank of the Atabapo. e| 
spot to which she floated was the rock which now takes its name from gee! boot 
tory. In the tangled forests on the banks of the river, she tried to conceal her- 
self; but was once more discovered, brought back, aud stretched on the rock. 


But the poet shall teil the rest ). T. M. 


They stretched her on the rugged rock, 
They scourged her naked trame,— 

While taunting jest and mockery 
Were lavished on ber shame. 


The burning rock was wet with tears, 
Shed for a mother's wrong; 

As agonized, she writhed beneath 
The keen, the torturing thong. 


Swift fell the arm of vengeful power, 
Wielded by natures herce, 

Whose stony hearts no pity felt, 
Nor prayers nor cries could pierce. 


The Mother's rock was spotted o'er 
With drops of crimson blood ; 

Her piercing shrieks, her anguished groans, 
Rose wildly o'@ the flood 


Oh, Heaven! were these thy messengers, 
Man's sinful soul to save, 

Whose piety bad led them forth 
To cross the boundless wave ! ' 


Ob, mother! broken, bud-stript flower! 
Was this thy sule reward, 

For untold dangers overcome— 
For all thy perils dared! 


Robbed of her treasured joys—her lovés— 
Despair froze up lier tears, 

And iced the very springs of life— 
Destroyed her hopes, her fears. 





Heart-broken, withering, dying fast— 
With spirit unsubdued— 

Firmly she shuts ber parched lips, 
Refuses drink or foud. 


Bleeding, fast-fettered, faraway, 
Beyond her chilcren’s cry, 
High tow'rds the Orinoco’s source 
‘They bore her—but to die! 
Passive, listless, stirless now, 
With closing, sunken cyes— ' 
With thin, attenuate, wo-worn cheeks,— 
The Indian mother lies. 


Roused by the river's ruash—the voice 


nately adopt the principle of the tyrant and the slave, that is, pander to the 
power above them, and *‘ crush the wretch beneath.” Arbitrary authority, aod 
blind obedience, (the antithesis of each other,) are yet common: but the bale- 
fui practice of personal punishment in education is essentially exploded. So 
far humanity is ameliorated :—one of the fangs of the fiend of torture is drawn. 

Female faculties are allowed to be more easly and rapidiy developed than 


male intellect; and female feelings are supposed to be more tender and | 


acute than those of the other sex. Butthew comes the indemnifying clause in 
favour of the latier; anda peculiar firmness and profondity of mind, and 4 sta- 
bility of principle and opinion are awarded to man. All this is assertion. Where 
are the facis! “Ob!” I hear a thousand voices exclaim, * they are well known.” 
Task fiow!? Again the thousand exclaim—* Every body knows them.” This in- 
definite personage knows these things as he knowg a great many other things— 
that is not at ali—but he believes them. 

Any assertion boldly made will gain supporters: because for one who pauses 
to examine whether it be worthy to receive assent, there are a thousand, who, 
to save themselves trouble, will subscribe to it without the least inquiry. The 
first thousand do the business: so many votes are received asso many vouchers ; 
thus thousands, and tens of thousands wore, who neither hear, see, nor under- 
stand any thing about the matter, but who only believe, add their names 

Before the popular faith on the point in question be received as an irrefragible 
truth, | demand the same patient observation and accumulation of facts regard- 
ing the Auman species, that has enabled us to understand the nature of the lower 
species of animals. Has this ever been done’? Never. Because those placed 
in the best position for making such inquiry, and keeping such record, (mothers 
and nurses,) are precisely thuse, with few exceptions, least qualitied for the work, 
and most unconscious of its value. When I contemplate the unwearied watch- 
ings, the minute observation, the persevering jabour of the entomologist, aud 
compare them with the desultory, disjomted, often uninterested, regard that has 
been bestowed ou human kind, I know vot whether | am most inclined to smile 
or sigh at the phenomenon thus presented tomy mind, for what, after ail, can 
the most perfect knowledge of moths afford, commensurate with the least know- 
ledge of man? 

Oh that a new view, equally true and universal, might induce a greater atten- 
tion to the education of the rising race of women, that the next generation may 
have mothers qualified and inclined to aid in a work, for which so few of the 
present day seem disposed, even though acute minds, and kind feelings, emi- 
nently fit them for it! Ob that the next generation of men may have wives, 


amount of universal happiness! ‘There can be no greater sé@curity for the ad- 
vancement of either than that the love which is the cement of society, should 
be supported and preserved by inreLLectuaL sympatuy. ‘This sympathy, which 
has formed and hxed the purest. the most delightful friendships, is too rarely 
found in a union yet more sacred, yet more tender. The deficiency, on the part 
of woman, arises from no incapacity but such as education creates or might ob- 
viate. Lady Wortley Montague has somewhere said, that if there could be a 


} short residence, and those also in the city who wish apariments, 


| on rvasomable terms by the week or month. 


willing to unite with them in endeavours to improve the world, and increase the | 


October 4, 


punishment are still sapported,) bas diminished the number of minds that alter- | nos TO LET—In a privare family, situaie at the comer of Bleecker smeee 


and Broadway. Said rooms front on Broadway; and will 


accommodat 
best manner, gentlemen who come from the country to the city © im the 


of New York for a 
Breakfast, Tea, 
being in the Neigh. 
ence, and wil! be ler 


_ and Dioner, furnished on Sundays to occupants. Said rooms 
bourhood of Niblo’s Garden, afford a healthy and delightful resid 


Enquire 643 Broadway, corner Bleecker street. 
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EA L ESTATE FOR SALE—MONEY WANTED AND COLLECTED 
THOMAS EMERY (from England) has constantly for sale very many farm 

i Vhio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and houses m Cmeinnati, some of which wi b, 
disposed of low for cash. ~ ae 

A first rate Cotton mill, with water power for 2,000 spindles, now ji 

worthy the attention of speculators. > , OT en, 
Capitalists desirous of loaning money upon mortgage, or the best pers se 
can obtain 10 per cent. interest. : eee preerny, 

Money collected in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Letters (post paid) requiring information, will meet with due attention, 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rejerences—D. Gano, Esq., N. Langworth, Esq., and C. Fox, Esq. ‘ 
[Oct f-lemif,] 

' Err * es 
i — TABINETS, under the Patronage of the Royal Family, and MOst of the 
ws obility. . y 
An Establishment is opened by Miss Elliot, at No. 9, King street, St, James's 
Square, London, for the exclusive sale of Ir sh Tabinet, or Poplin, where ail orders 
enclosing remittances, will be punctually and promptly attended to, Oct. 4-4; 





iY R. ASSA HAMILTON, with his wife,whose maiden name was Mar 
} with their etx children, left Horton, King’s Co., N. Scoua, for some 


¥ English, 
| Western states of America about the year 1800, and is. supposed to have por ve, 

where in Ohno or Illinois country, or in some part of America near those eaanites, 
and has never been heard of by any of his friends; now as they are very desirious ts 
| hear from him or some of his family (if any living,) so as they may come and Shoshes 
| their share ina small property-left him by his father the late Samuel Hamilton v 
| Horton. The editors m the western parts of America will much oblige the hienas 
| of Assa Hamilton, if they would circulate this notice in their papers. [Oct 4-38, , 


. a . adi, 
| EW-YORK LYCEUM, under the direction of Mr. Charles Coudert 4 
situated in Amos street, corner of Washingtun, im the large building feo a 
‘ under the name of the Medical Mansion. : 
‘Lhe director of this institution, having made some new arrangements in his 
| 
' 
\ 





nown 


school, and having increased the number of his instructers, will be able to receiy 
an addition of some boarders ; he therefore invites parents and guardians io visit 
the New York Lyceum, in which he hopes they will find united every thing which 
can promote the well-being of his pupils and advance their education, - 
The director, being convinced that the association of boarders and day scholar. 
| im the same school cannot take place without great and serious inconvenience 
| resulting from it, has felt compelled since the last Spring to decline ree 7 
other scholars than those who remain entirely in the establishment. Experience 
| has shown him the difficulty of pursuing a uniform course of study with seh, lave 
| some of whom pass a partof their time at home, or in going and coming in the 
| streets. He has remarked beside that the cenversation and the manners of bis 
| pupils are injured by these intimate relations with children who cannot be governed 
by the same discipline, and who during a part of the time escape that strict sur- 
veillance inseparable from a well conducted establishment. 


elving any 





commonwealth of horses, it would be an established axiom among them that a To those gentlemen who daily present themselves to obtain the admittance of their 
mare could not pace. Upon much the same ground rests the prejudice that wo- | children as day scholars in the Lyceum, the director addresses the preeiding ex- 
men cannot think. "But be it established that female intellect is too quick, and | panations that they may judge of the waives ton whch Us acts toe, wo 
» . tal. ; ” 8 ace ri r¥s : 3 ’ nteliectual, of their 
asite eaatielt ths Sha cd dines, phe bee pec: Pgh oe clad ret ates ays children, will see in the resolutiv n he has adopted but a new proof of his solicitude 
J conscientiously to discharge all his responsibilities. 
that an attention so volatile should not be devoted to utter dissipation, by being The Instructors connected with the Lyceum are— 
confined to frivolous and glittering acquirements; the measures taken to give Mr. Simmom, Mr. Gutierres, Dr. Lanuza, Dr. Porter, Mr. Majony, Mr, 
strength and consistency to the powers of the masculine mind, should be con- Orthlieb, German Teacher, Mr. G. Porter, Mr. Ratsiminehi, 
sidered yet more necessary to the formation of that of woman. Be it estab- N.B. The school was re-opened on the Is" of Sept 
lished that female sensibility is peculiarly acute ; so much the more occasion is ISS STERLING has the pleasure of acquainting her pupils of last Winver, 
there that it should be associated with a mind rendered capable of trae discrimi- and the Public generally, that she has removed to the central situation, No, 3° 
nation and judgment regarding persons and circumstances, and of discretion in Mercer-street, where she has taken a — for the seed accommodation and con- 
the direction and indulgence of these abundant affections. If a mother be too venience of ladies wishing to come to her for musical instruction, [Sept. 20-4, 
fond, she will not form the plastic minds of her children, but rather, like the sun 
acting on wax, destroy them. Asa wife, asa friend, sucha quality is scarcely on ‘Thursday, Sept. 25th, 
less fatal; since it makes her anything but a companion calculated to wake or keep The Dues for Day-scholars are, in the College 2/., per College quarter, and in the 
awake the energy of high endeavour, or to discountenance or daunt unworthy | Preparatory School 1. 5s. per quarter——with an additional charge of five shillings 
ohiee, op Rar ong — worn ane — | a tele 
But it is the craft of blind guides, not the creative hand of a benign deity, | The rte ies on mage ~ ee ee ps piles of de ~ eg of the pupil. 
: ' ) | e dues for tuition are payable for the entire of the current quarter, in which a 
that has made these distinctions. Fortunately for man, the female mind, Itke | pupil may be admitted. 
his own, is capable of the highest elevation ; fortunately for woman, the heart The Terms at the College Boarding House are 301. per annum, including all ex- 


of mar, like her own, is susceptible of the tenderest feelings. ‘The sexes have | oa of Board . ghey excepting books. Each boarder is also to provide his 
P 4 . . | own bedding, towels, and silver spoon, 

‘ ind > smedy ; . » defie » s 1 . . : ; : 

only to join hand in hand, each seeking to remedy in the other the deficiencies | his establishment is on the College premises, and is under College regulations, 


that exist in both, only in consequence of false views and erroneous practice. I | The domestic arrangements are conducted by a Matron ; and the Master of the 
disclaim for my sex the presumed superiority of the heart, as I deny the imputed | Preparatory School resides in the house for the. purpose of superintending the con- 
inferiority of the head. I suppose the award was made in the one case as a | duct of the Boarders ourof College hours. © JOS. H. HARRIS, D.D. Principal, 
sort of eompensation for the felony commitied in the other; much upor the plan Sept. 20—3t.] 


[Sept. 13—4r. 








PPER CANADA COLLEGE.-—The business of the College will recommence 


j 








Of whispering, tunefol trees— 
Or by the freshness eddying round, 
Brought by the passing breeze,— 


She looks abroad—a quiet smile 
P Upon her pale cheeks played— 
She thinks that midst ber bappy home, 
Her dying limbs are laid. 


Brightly the quivering sunbeams danced, 
Their broken radiance shed— 
The cocoa and the gleaming palm 
Waved high above ber head, 
—~=—— 
MEN AND WOMEN. | 
Much is said about the inherently distinctive differences existing tween men 
and women. I believe them to be few, and that they are neithed mental nor 
moral ones. ‘Till the respective discipline under which male and ferme children 
are trained begins to operate, no dissimilarity is discernible. They laugh, and 
kick, and crow, and cry, with equal vivacity and vehemeoce, accordhg to consti- 
tution; and it is pot until a Habeas Corpus arrives for removing tl@m from the 
wet-nurse that any peculiarity appears. : 
This, it will probably be observed, is, because, as a petulant joet said of 
women, 
** Most babies have no character at all.” 


In either case, it were us wise to say that they have no existence.) I think the | 


formation of character, which is the aggregate of our impressions afd habits, be- 
gins with perception, or what is termed in nursery language, ** t@ing notice.” 
This early character, like young bone, is easily distorted or dest@yed ; but in 
every stage of life the individual has its character; which is unifofM or varying, 
(till seach time as character has attained its stature.) according agexternal cir- 
cumstances act on the internal economy. With a lively kindly ogee, an infant 
will be more or less vivacious and affectionate, in proportion as itssemperament 
ds warm or otherwise. If this wurse be succeeded by one distingished by dull- 
ness and insensibility, the effects on the child will soon be percepthle. Of the 
consequences that such a transition will produce, | knew a casejsomewhat in 
point: the infant drooped and languished under the change, and without any 
apparent bodily ailment, showed symptoms of indisposition. ‘Th@medical man 
consulted declared the malady to be a morbid state of the spiri§. The first 
nurse had quickened and called forth the infant's sensibility, the s@ond repelled 
it; and had the child been originally urder her care, aud so continged, the finer 
properties of its nature would, no doubt, have been stunted, perhips perverted 
or destroyed. I know a family in which, from some cause or oth, @ continual 


change of servants is occurring. The children have free intercoirse with the | 





servants, In these children I perceive the parental character prefominant, be- 
cause the parents are always present, their influence always operatiig ; but there 
is & strange admixture of traits, which is derived from the diller@t domestics 
with whom these children have, at various periods, held communion, ‘Two great 
influences are in perpetual action upon us,—general governme®, domestic, 
scholastic, and national ; and personal association, arising from pré&imity, sym- 
pathy, or necessity of some kind or other. Thus the growth of chifacter is any 
thing but voluntary, and we are as much indebted to others for @e fashion of 
our thoughts, and the turn of our feelings, as to the tailor for tla. cut of our 
clothes. “Of those [ have known most intimately,” says the excdlent and in- 
telligent Elizabeth Hamilton, ‘no two bore the slightest resemblince to each 
other in character and disposition. Upon reflection, | find that I @n, in many 








instances, trace the mental peculiarities of individuals to circum@ances over | 
which they had no control ;—such as education, society, prosperig, adversity. | 


Whatever state of mind these circumstances tend to produce, willy by the fre- 
quent recurrence of them, become habitual, and all new ideas wiljbe rejected 
that do not accord or correspond with it. Hence the great variet} of opinion 
among persons of equal intellect.” 

Voluntary character it 18 4s impossible for man to possess, as for hm to enjoy 
perfect freedom ; the very first wiringement upon which, as bas wituly ob- 
served, is “ being born atall;" a circumstance imposed on him withbut his con- 


sent given either by himself or his representatives. ‘The same authot continues, | 


—that after the said infringement of his liberty, **he is bound hand and foot, } 
and fed upon bread and water for a long period. No sooner is he unbound, than 


he makes so bad a use of his liberty, that it becomes necessary to place him in 
& state of the severest discipline ; first, under a nurse, and then under a scbvol- 
master, both equal tyrants in their several departments, by whom he ig again con- 
fined without law. condemned without jury, and flogged without merty.” 


of those priests who promise their devotees heavenly wealth, provided they give | RS. MEARS respectfully informs the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, 
their ghostly fathers the command of their earthly riches. Woman has sought : nv a epee preg roe the poten ne ape oad — wae, 
an invidious strength in the weakness imposed upon her; she has trod the sub- | Ty branches of Education: Flower Pamting, Oriental Pimting and Mezzo Tint; Wax 
terranean passage ‘of iinttaai Sessond OR hina the high and direct road: but Fruits and Flowers ; Rice Work; Worsted Flowers and Rug Work; Gold, Silver, 
7 A ’ ° . ape ; ; | and Silk Embroidery, with every style of Fancy Needle Work ; the much admired 
who shall blame her? It is of no use to appear at a turnpike, if unprepared to | Persian Work, so fashionable in London and Paris, of which she is sole inventress. 
pay the toll. If power makes unjust jaws, ingenuity will be exerted to evade | Transfer Varnishing and Polishing taught upon a superior method, 
them; and thus are two agents, capable to produce the highest good, the abet- | 


tors of the worst evils-—oppression and deceit. | “age : ; ; : ; . 
There Ry ' Wee, R Di " ey their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
here are many homes in which, happily, the fiend Discord is unknown ; yet pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
to which, from want of intellectual sympathy Letween the husband and wife, | and Glee-singing. 
Vapidity finds its way. Discord is an incendiary, who fires the house over one’s | They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp, “For terms, &e. 
head, and Love, if not insured, is burnt out without remedy or redress. Va- | 2pply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. May 17---ly. 


pidity is an underminer, who saps the foundation: the house falls, and Love, | EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Monthly 
if not dug out in time, is buried alive. Vapidity, rather than inconstancy or Report--Since the last report 26 persons have been insured. Of whom 16 are 
cuprice, has frequently led to those aberrations so fatal to virtue, and yet more ant os » ene City. y posed are clerks, oo fe 
) : fo . . P in | Vierchants, and 4 of other pursuits. these there are Insured for A and under 
| os dT cheand weld te Esa te on pear ite ee __ | 45 for $5,000 and under 16; for $1,000 and under 6. Of these there are insured for 
| . the | Ll year and over 10; for 7 years and over 15; for lifel. Number of Policies now 
It is the opinion of some, and the practice of many might almost confirm it, | running, 429. CHARLES C, PALMER, Assistant Secretary. 
| that there is a love of variety inherent in human nature, that is inimical to that New York, September 2d, 1834, 
constancy of attachment, which is very properly assumed as the best base of 
| virtue. But the love of variety in a virtuoas mind is very distinct from that in | 
| a vitiated one; and these ought never to be regarded as equal offspring of that | 
| principle of universal nature, which strews the earth with the beautiful and the 
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delightful. In mind rests the power of meeting the constant demand of that | Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from{ Days of Sailing from 
principle—the love of variety, which is implanted more or less in every breast. : New York. Liverpool. 

| Mind furnishes the only feast at which satiety never ministers. ‘To this cause I | Eeleteeie, rece” Jan, i May bs a ce ae 

“ , we ia iene Gilead wie i“ | oscoe, elano, ° 7 : oats 

| attribute the supe rior constancy of women; they have in general more to love Hiberma, \Wilson, “16, * 16, “ 16)Mar. 1; July 1,Nov. |, 

in men, than men find to love in them. Man or woman need but associate to a Sheflield, \Hackstaff, “24, “94, * gg) & Bow gg 

| kindly affectionate heart, a truly cultivated mind, to defy all the fiendsof tempta- | Columbus, | ‘Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

| tion and jealousy. Intellectual sympathy holds a wand with which it pre- Geo. Washirgton, |Holdrege, aa * @& ? O° mA A, 


“ ’ ’ ) ; 

| scribes a circle that love cannot quit, nor his enemies enter. No being can will rey aren “16, “* 16, “16, April 1, Aug. Hy Dec. i 

to love, any more than to believe; though al! may act as duty dictates. ‘Those | nited States, loldrege, 24, a4, 24, ver “16 “ 16. 

' ld posi 5 ogee ; South America, /Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, lé, 16, My 

| that would win, and, what is more difficult, preserve attachment, must have in Napoleon, Smitb, “ g # g % glu“ gy “ 24, “ 24, 
| themselves the principle of attraction. Be the magnet what it may, it must be 


24 
, , , 

Britannia, \Sketehley, 16, “* 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. |, 
, associated with moral and mental power, if it would stand the test of time, as John Jay, \Glover, “2, 086, * 36) * OP & 2% 








, ,’ 4 
| pure gold does the test of fire. at | a Agee Aug. I, er - PY ad 16 : 16, 
Tie shins : ‘ ttieali , New Ship, Nye, Be 8 a “* 24, ’ a%, 
The ———— — — pa rol o vier - nya extended .to North America, |Dixey, “16, “ 16, “ 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Ped. |, 
; man superior freedom, No hend could have devised more productive sources Virginian, |Harris, “ 4 * 24, % 24 = i 8, * 6, 


of human misery ; for, in their mutual reaction, they have doomed man to de-| These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe 
graded intellect—woman to degraded morals. When the subject of the equal | rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
education of the sexes is entertained, there are even now Hot wanting super- | kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the ae ry 
ficial thinkers and shallow sneerers, who talk of female soldiers, female judges of all the lines, at $120, not includmg wines and liquors, which wiil be furnished by 


' , the steward at the expense of eacl senger, at rates printed on cards, which wil! 
and legislators,—thus bringing intoa strong light those circumstances, which wey ete! pe eae expense 1 passenger, I ed © ’ 
) ard. 


would frequently operate as a bar to the exercise of these functions by women. | Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
But I would ask these worthies, what are the constituent principles of the miud | tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BRO'THEKS, & Co., Liverpeoh 
of a great soldier, a great judge, a great statesman '—for instance, of a Napo- . C chips Sheffield ee me E Cone c. H. MARSHALL, B- : 
leon! a Jefferson! a La Fayette! a Washington! Are they not foresight Consignees of ships Shefheld, United Sta‘es, Jobin Jay, and \ irginian, 

: tah. : , ; . .E and 8. <S & SON,N. Y. 
firmness, fortitude, decision, sagacity, knowledge, and many more qualities that ove & Sere an wed S. hee S ) 


’ > Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
will suggest themselves! Let education be directed to the purpose of giving} Gonsignees of ships Napoleon, Reseoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
these, as far as possible, to every being—to women as well as men, and let there : GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
be no fear bot that the world will be the better for it. Every being so endowed CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
will find bis fitting vocation. The commonest vocation of woman is that of a genxap %p . , , ACK ETS 
mother--one quite sufficient to employ the best part of her life and her finest NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
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| faculties. The more she is essentially fit for a good soldier, a good judge, and Ships. Masters. | Days Fa «4 ae me (ft i 
| a good statesman, the mure likely is she to give her country brave defenders, France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprit 1, Aug. 1,Jan.24, May 24,Sep.24 
able advocates, and true protectors. For those women whom early widowhoud Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “. 8,)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct’ 
or other causes, consign to celibacy, I see not why civil offices should not be | Francis Depau, IH1-Robinson, 16, r 16, 2 16, . vd 8, “ 16, 
| Open, especially chairs of science in colleges endowed for the education of Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, M: ia ~~ “ - “ . “2 
their own sex. Why should moral philosophy come with less power from the Utica, “fem wad oe 4° re ge a" Mar. 1. July 1, Nov. |, 
lips of woman than of man? Why may she not fill a professorship of poetry senor A iw. Sideoins “16, “16, * 16) 8, * 8 be on? 
| as well ashe! But neither civil nor academic honours, such as they now are, | Normandie, ’ Ww. W. Pell, “24, “4, .° 24) *. 58, . 16, ‘ oe 
| are worth contending for, were the field as open as liberality could desire or Chs. Carroll, |W. Lee Feb. |, June 4, Oct. i i re a es. 1, 
policy dictate. Far better, far richer, is the walk of private life, in which the Charlemagne, Pierce, “ ry “ in “ « Aga i. o 8, os 
highest moral and mental exeellence may be exercised, the purest happiness | ad a Grasse, |W mab 4 “og og 2a] © 16, 16, “ 16, 
ee Erie, . iy. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1,| “* 24, * > oe 
anwe veuitaaes apryprene raped he Sswcdars| sae ie el eh ee 
W ARD’S VEGETABLE HAIR OIL, recommended ani approved by the Havre, \C.Stoddard,) ‘16, 16, 24; “16, “ 16, “ 16 

Faculty, the only effectual remedy for restoring hair on bald heads. It Henry IV. jJ. Castotf. 24, ere 24] ¥ 


i! r , all vesselsof the fi rlass ¢ ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 
nourishes and supports the hair, prevents its decay and falling off.---Ri each These are all vessels of the first class and ably j mfort and conve- 


pot J ’ - ‘ © all the e , d for co 7 
genuine bottle is a Treatise on the Human Hair, by EF. A. W ard, M.D., of about 30 dations for Pp issengers, comprising a!i that ae R be re were Ae cent to oithet of the 
pages, sold wholesale and retai by the proprietor, 41 Spring By Downer and | nience, inc uding wines and stores <« f every deser plion. 











~ - Pons: r all « xcep’ 
| Tyler, 88 Barclay-st., Rushton and Aspenwall, 110 Broadway, Place and Souillard, subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges € 
As the disuse of swaddling-clothes, (though the demon of tight-lacing is still | No. 2, Park Row. [Sept, 27, | the expenses actually incurred. TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
im existence.) has decreased the amount of personal deformity, so the disuse of | Eh BYRNE ebsleacie 2 _— 7 a eg 5 | e. hy a OCK. a6 Se et 
RNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of ils a fers, No.6 | : be 3 hs ow a “ 
the rod, (notwithstanding that the school stigma fagging, and military and naval | @ William street, New York n at “4 - JOHN LI. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
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